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ENGLISH IMPERIALISM. 


fe gratitude of this country is due to the Emperor of 
the Frencu on one account at least. He has spared us 
a very costly experiment. The obstinate folly of the Protec- 
tionists had given the leaders of the Manchester party such 
a position in the State that it might have been necessary 
and right to entrust them in their turn withthe powers of 
Government. It may still be necessary and right to give 
them, with other men of ability and character, their fair 
share of the Government ; but no friend to civilization can 
desire to see it pass wholly into their hands. They are, in 
fact, reigning vicariously, and showing us what their real 
aspirations are, in the person of the Emperor of the Frencu. 
To him their true sympathies point ; to him their allegiance 
is really given ; to further his objects their best services are 
bestowed. They overwhelm with vituperation those who 
breathe the slightest suspicion of his designs ; they throw 
all their own principles overboard to extenuate his enormous 
and aggressive armaments; they denounce with jealous 
hatred every addition to the defences of their own country 
which can save it from being at his mercy. Everything 
that they can do to make him arbiter of the destinies of 
England and the world is steadily and zealously done. No 
Minister of his own, no Moryy or Barocue, can serve him 
more faithfully, or with half so much effect. The reasons 
for this are no doubt partly on the surface. We might also 
say that they are partly good reasons, if we could only, like 
Mr. Bricut and Mr. Coppen, shut out from our minds all 
ideas but one, and believe that a WasuincTon is no patriot 
while he adheres to Protection, and a Trserius no tyrant 
while he favours Free-trade. But the truth is, there are 
deeper causes of sympathy between Louis Napotron and 
Manchester than the French treaty. In Louis Napoteon 
we see virtually Manchester Democracy on the steps of 

wer ; and we may learn at once what relation Manchester 
Denosther bears to civilization. 

The greatest achievement and the most essential attribute 
of civilization is the submission of individual will to the 
reason of the community, embodied in the law. There is no 
other guarantee than this for the present welfare of 
humanity, and there is no other guarantee for its future 
progress ; since, if the will of a single ruler is to prevail over 
the public reason, a single bad ruler—a Puuur II. or a 
Napoteon—may at any moment arrest the progressive 
energies of a nation, or direct them into the channel of a reck- 
less and criminal ambition. But the Emperor of the Frencu 
is the incarnation of the opposite principle—the ascendancy 
of individual will over law. He is its incarnation, not in the 
sense in which the old despotic Monarchies are—as a remnant 
of a decaying past—but as a new and active power, based on 
a novel theory of its own, deriving its life from fresh sources 
of barbarism, and promising to wage a successful contest with 
intelligence and legality for the future of the world. Next to 
the ascendancy of law over will as an attribute of civilization, 
and closely connected with it, is personal liberty, which 
stands in the front of our Statute Book, and to which it is 
the singular and undying glory of England to have been 
steadily true. To this also the Government which deports 
thousands without trial to Lambessa andCayenne on a newly 
devised theory of despotism is a deadlier enemy than was 
the old feudal tyranny which immured a few hundreds in its 
Vincennes and Bastille. Freedom of opinion is the third 
great clement of civilization, and with this, too, the idol of 
Manchester Democracy wages, of all powers on earth, the 


deepest and most systematic war. It may perhaps be added 


that with high civilization comes a certain simplicity 
of life, the -want of which the Manchester censors 
would probably denounce severely in an English Court, 


or in the family of an English nobleman, but which 


they will certainly not find in perfection in the only 
Court for which they have a regard. In barbarous pomp 
and luxury St. Petersburg itself cannot vie with the 
Tuileries. But if the French Empire is the enemy of civi- 
lization, it is the model of that which sums up Mr. Bricur's 
political desires—“ Social Liberty,” as he calls it, “ Equality,” 
as it was called by the Jacobins. The Empire based on 
universal suffrage is the most effectual leveller of society that 
the ingenuity of man has yet devised. Brute force concen- 
trated in the person of a single chief has achieved over the 
higher and finer social elements a triumph which brute 
force left to itself, as in America, has failed, even with uni- 
versal suffrage, toachieve. This is “social liberty”—this it is 
for which Mr. Brigut would not only pardon, but praise, the 
seizure of a thousand Savoys. The Koman Republicans, as 
Macavtay observes, could see no danger to liberty except 
from monarchy. Mr. Bricur can see no danger to liberty 
except from an hereditary aristocracy. To the Roman, “a 
“commonwealth oppressed and pillaged by such men as 
“Opimius and Verres was free because it had no king,” 
To Mr. Bricut, an Empire in which individual will over- 
rides the law, in which personal liberty is outraged and 
opinion gagged, is free because it has no peers. Not only 
principle, but even economy, is cast to the winds, Military, 
naval, administrative extravagance is not extravagance 
when committed by democratic despotism ; and the money 
wasted on court pageantry is not wasted when the pageantry 
is that of stock-jobbers and parasites, not of men of ancient 
and historic names. 

It is necessary that the country should know the source of 
these passionate calls to disarm, and these petulant invectives 
against all who urge the nation, in presence of a great 
danger, to put itself into a position of defence, and stand 
quietly on its guard. Mr. Brieut and Mr. Coppen are not 
only peacemongers and fanatical economists. For the reason 
we have explained, they are Bonapartists to the core. That 
they mean well to humanity we have no doubt. We have 
as little doubt that they are exceedingly reckless of the 
honour of their country. Their blind confidence in the 
pacific and commercial tendencies of a great military despotism 
is, indeed, partly accounted for and excused by their ignorance 
of all that more cultivated statesmen learn from the experi- 
ence of history. For them, history begins with the foundation 
of the Anti-Corn-law League. Previous to that epoch, their 
imagination sees nothing but a dark and formless chaos of 
folly and misrule, which naturally produced, as its pestilent 
results, the British Empire and the British Constitution. 
From the annals of the war waged by this country against 
the devouring ambition of the Empire under Napotzon L, 
and the fatal catastrophe of Waterloo, they avert their eyes 
as from a mournful triumph of England and of evil. If 
they could only bear to investigate that part of history, they 
would see that all that is now being done and said has been 
done and said before. What they say of Napotzon III. 
after Solferino, Mr. Fox said of Napoxzon I. after Marengo. 
“ The First Consut’s measure of glory was full. He could 
“ no longer take the field himself, and he would not employ 
“other generals. He would see that his true glory was 
“ henceforth to be found in pacific objects. France needed 
“peace, and he would be compelled to defer to her 
“ requirements.” “I have a right,” said the orator, “to 
“argue in this way, when suppositions of his insincerity 
“are reasoned upon on the other side. These asper- 
“sions are, in truth, always idle, and even mischievous, 
“T have been too much accustomed to hear imputations 
“thrown out upon great and honourable characters to be 
“ much influenced by them.” This was on the eve of a series 
of premeditated and piratical aggressions to which history 
affords no parallel, and which called the world to arms to 
defend the existence of nations against the “powerful, in- 
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“ telligent, and amiable neighbour” who was so very civil 
both to Mr. Fox and Mr. Coppen when they respectively 
visited Paris. If we may be allowed to take to ourselves 
any part of the honour of Mr. Coppen’s strictures, we may 
reply, that we have never charged the Emperor of the Frencu 
with any’ immediate designs against thiscountry. Our theory 
has always been that he intended to preserve our alliance 
and make us useful as long as he could; and that his vast 
naval preparations, though necessarily pointed at us, 
were inteuded not for an attack on us, but to keep 
us under the screw while he proséented the designs 
which his pamphleteers proclaim, and which his menaced 
neighbours universally believe that he entertains in other 
directions. It may probably be said with justice of him, 
as it has been said with justice of the great object of his 
imitation, that “his ambition was subordinate to his judg- 
“ment, and that he studiously offered favourable terms to 
“the States with whom he anticipated a doubtful encounter, 
“till his preparations had rendered him master of their 
“ destinies,” On this head, therefore, no “jury of our 
“countrymen” has yet had the opportunity of finding us 
liars and slanderers. We have not even taxed Louis 
Napo.eon with a personal desire of aggrandizement. We 
believe that Napoxgon IJ. partly spoke the truth when he said, 
“ My conquests were in no respect the result of ambition or of 
* the mania of dominion; they originated in a great design, 
“or rather in necessity.” The design is that which has been 
present, more or léss, to the minds of Frenchmen for the 
Jast two centuries—which breathes through the works of their 
popular historians, novelists, and poets—for the fulfilment of 
which France has overturned her Constitution, and laid her 
laws and liberties at the feet of a military-chief—and for 
which she is at this moment paying her very life-blood in 
taxes and conscriptions. The necessity is that by which a 
military despotism, created by the warlike passions of the 
nation, is bound to pander to the appetite from which it 
springs, and find work for the vast army on which it rests. 
lt is the necessity of war—war on whatever pretext, and in 
whatever place—war, now for an idea, now for religion, now 
for a natural frontier—war, now in the Crimea, now in Italy, 
now in Cochin China, now in Syria—but always war. While 
the Empire lasts, there may be war in the East, or there 
may be war in the West—there may be war with Russia, 
with Austria, or with Prussia—there may be, in the last 
resort, war with England—but somewhere and with some- 


body there will be war. 


REFORM MEETINGS. 


newspapers which are still consistent enough to 
profess attachment to Reform publish from time to 
time reports of provincial meetings which are held in honour 
of the same unfashionable creed. The process of galvanizing 
a dead or dormant agitation into the semblance of life 
appears to be uniform and simple. There is sufficient dul- 
ness in the life of a manufacturing town to ensure a tolerable 
attendance as often as the principal public room is opened in 
an evening for the delivery of speeches by the local orators. 
The Chairman, who generally adopts the respectable 
character of a veteran Reformer, always commences his in- 
augural address by challenging Lord Patmerston and Lord 
JoHN Russe. to contrast the large and respectable meeting 
before him with their allegation that the country had 
become indifferent to Reform. “TI call upon, you, gentle- 
“men, to refute the calumny by your independent voices”— 
an appeal which has the great advantage of producing an 
unfailing cheer, which may be appropriated by the elo- 
quent speaker even when it is apparently an expres- 
sion of political enthusiasm. If the member for the 
borough has been caught in his passage through the town, 
the proceedings derive additional animation from his report 
of the indignation which he felt during the debate on the 
Address, although he may not have given utterance to his 
emotion by voting for Mr. Wuite’s amendment. He has, 
however, probably supported Mr. Locke Krvo’s unfortunate 
motion, and he intends at the proper time to pay an equally 
useful compliment to Mr. Baines. It is not necessary to 
explain to his constituents that the House of Commons is 
sick of the topic, or that the orator himself privately enter- 
tains the same sentiments. “I have always,” said a member 
at a Reform meeting the other day, “been firmly convinced 
“ that there is a strong latent enthusiasm for Reform in the 
* minds of the English ag It is because they have not 
* expressed it, but have done credit to themselves and honour 


“to the country by the zealous pursuit of their ordinary 
“ avocations, that aristocratic libellers assert that they have 
“ become indifferent to their unalienable rights.” Yet Lord 
Patmerston only declared that the desire for Reform was 
latent, or, in other words, that it was neither visible nor 
audible. The sights and sounds of provincial halls and 
assembly-rooms will scarcely alter or quicken his percep- 
tions. 

After the member comes the heavy financier of the party, 
full of figures which have already done duty on many previous 
oceasions. He is a practical man ; he looks to results and not 
to theories, and he disapproves of the present mockery of a re- 
presentative Constitution, because he finds that the public ex- 
penses are constantly increasing, and that taxation has reached 
an unprecedented height. 70,000,000/, were voted last year by 
a servile House of Commons to an irresponsible Government 
—70,000,000l. in time of peace—a large portion of the 
amount for the maintenance of extravagant forces officered 
by the sons and brothers of the very members who corruptly 
pass enormous estimates for the benefit of themselves and 
their families. The practical arithmetician is convinced that 
his intelligent audience require no further proof of the urgent 
necessity of Reform in Parliament; yet, to make his demon- 
stration, if not more irrefragable, at least more transparent 
to every capacity, he will subdivide the totals which he 
has just dealt with into weekly and daily, or even 
into hourly payments. So many millions may be attri- 
buted to every month, or so many hundreds of thousands 
to every week. The national outlay may be subdivided 
into extravagant instalments for the hour or the minute, 
“ Even since the commencement of our meeting,” said one 
zealous calculator, “10,000l. of public money have been 
“ profligately spent.” The inference that the tax-payers 
should be practically excluded from the constituent body is, 
of course, irresistible. By this time, however, the night is 
verging towards bed-time or supper, and the working man 
in the body of the room who begins to express his concur- 
rence with the speaker on the platform is received with 
considerable impatience. The unoccupied evening has been 
got through with more or less satisfaction, and a sufficient 
exposition of the latent enthusiasm of the borough has been 
given for the present. Weary journalists of the Reform 
persuasion will do what more is necessary, by giving the 
meeting and the speakers the satisfaction of a tolerably full 
report, and perhaps, in default of more pressing,matter, of a 
leading article. Less sympathizing politicians are contented 
to condense the result of several meetings into a general, 
though not inaccurate summary. 

At Birmingham, which has perhaps had enough of Reform 
in general, the proceedings were lately varied by a special 
celebration of the forgotten Ballot nostrum. It seems that 
Mr. Berke ey is to enjoy his annual benefit as usual, and 
the Bailot Society,consisting apparently ofa Mr.Wuireuvrst, 
is canvassing for an audience for the well-known comic per- 
formance. The contrivance which is intended to secure 
irresponsible voting is as obsolete as a defiance of the Pre- 
TENDER or of wooden shoes. The deposits of the Reform 
era of 1859 and 1860 ‘overlie the stratum of the Ballot 
agitation, and although political vicissitudes are as rapid as 
geological changes are slow, creatures which are once 
extinct and buried are, in both cases, equally incapable of 
reviving. It is true that about a third of the House of 
Commons is pledged to the Ballot, and many members will 
maintain their consistency on the easy condition of voting in 
the minority for Mr. Berketey’s motion. But at the last 
election constituencies and candidates miscalculated the pro- 
gress of opinion and the conduct of the new Parliament. A 
promise to vote for the Ballot was chiefly valued as a proof of 
devotion to Reform, and the fact of the abandonment of the 
larger principle having been fully condoned, naturally involves 
a retractation of the secondary and incidental undertaking. 
At least one more election must pass before it can again become 
worth the while of politicians to profess an anxiety for re- 
modelling either the fabric or the machinery of the repre- 
sentative system. Mr. Bricur frightened his supporters at 
the moment when Reform seemed to be within reach ; and 
having once come to reflect on the tendency of the doctrines 
which they had long professed, the middle classes and their 
leaders began to find that there might be some practical in- 
convenience in handing over to another section of the com- 
munity their entire political power. 

Fortunately, even the residuary agitators for Reform in- 
termit their clamour when it is necessary to take any prac- 


tical decision, The ultra-Liberals of South Lancashire are 
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anxious to obtain Mr. GiapsTonE as their representative, 
although he voted for the retention of Church-rates, and 
notwithstanding his earnest defence of rotten boroughs. 
They will probably, if they attain the object of their wishes, 
find sufficient interest and excitement in the novelties of 
conduct and opinion which may be expected from their in- 
tended representative. For the present, they are willing 
to elect him without obtaining any pledge in favour of 
Reform, as the powerful Dissenting body waives its objec- 
tions to the supporter of Church-rates. It is highly credi- 
table to South Lancashire to prefer great Parliamentary 
eminence to rigid Radical orthodoxy ; but the over- 
tures to Mr. Gtapstone would have been impossible 
if Reform had been really and generally popular. The com- 
parative political strength of the supporters and opponents 
of change is not inaccurately represented by the Tiverton 
Butcher and by Lord Patmerstoy. Public opinion is en- 
tirely on the side of the great majority of the House of Com- 
mons; and it was perhaps scarcely worth while to call 
attention to an obscure movement which hardly rises to the 
rank of an agitation. It is, however, possible that, under 
different circumstances, a formidable party of innovators 
may spring up; and it may therefore be desirable, from 
time to time, to watch the sluggish motions which display 
the suspended vitality of Reform. 


THE CENSUS AND THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S 
MEMORANDUM. 

Ww have been favoured by Mr. Grorce Granam, the 

Registrar-General, with an early copy of a “Memo- 
“ yrandum on some of the Objects and Uses of the Census of 
“1861.” He also, ina “ private” printed note—which, oddly 
enough, he asks “not to be printed”—politely forwards to 
us a suggestion, on which, as it is private, we offer no obser- 
vation, though we must demur to the propriety of a Govern- 
ment official venturing to give instructions to the press under 
the seal of such privacy. In deference to this hint from 
head-quarters, which bears only a very slight resemblance to 
the official communications with which M. Prrsteny occa- 
sionally honours our brethren of the French press, we state 
“that there will be no investigation of the religious 
“ profession of any one.” When, however, Mr. Granam 
goes on to observe that “that inquiry, when proposed last 
“ year, was abandoned by the Government, having met with 


-“the general disapproval of the public,” we must cor- 


rect, this observation by saying that it was abandoned, not 
in deference to general opinion, but to the noisy volubility of 
the Dissenters, who prevailed on Lord Patmerston to break 
a distinct promise. 

We can scarcely flatter ourselves that we can help the 
RecisTRaR-GENERAL “in disseminating information” among 
those classes who are unable, without the assistance “of the 
“ clergy, of medical men, and of public writers in the press,” 
to fill up the Census return, which is now in the hands or 
house of every householder in the United Kingdom. Those 
who cannot understand Mr. Georcz Granam’s text are 
scarcely likely to consult the commentary of the Saturday 
Review. But we can comment on the commentator—we can 
preach upon the preacher. Ecclesiasticus on Ecclesiastes .is, 
at least, within our power. We take up our parable on the 
“ Memorandum” with which we have been favoured. We do 
not attribute its authorship to Mr. Granam. Judging from 
purely internal evidence, we think we recognise the fine 
Italian hand of Mr. Mann, whose lucubrations, and prefaces, 
and little Church histories, and essays on social matters, pre- 
fixed to the abstract of the last Census, we have not forgotten. 

If, as we are inclined to suspect, the “Memorandum” was 
intended merely as a skeleton discourse, or rather a list of 
topics on which to found a leading article, we can only say that 
the ReGistRaAR-GENERAL is very kind to editors, and we shall 
do that worthy official a service by making his little essay 
more public. There is a fulness, a richness, a discursiveness, 
and an exbaustiveness, in the ReGISTRAR-GENERAL’S treatment 
of his subject, which perhaps no other topic could have inspired. 
We can see but one omission in the | profusion of Census 
literature which he has gleaned. » * has gone to the 
Seven Sages of Greece, and to the Roman Census, to 
Goxtpsmitu’s Deserted Village, Dr. Price, the Post Office 
London Directory, Doomsday Book, and the Poll Tax; but 
he has not taken up that difficult matter of David numbering 
the people. We fear there is not time for the hint to be taken ; 
but if the Recistrar-GENERAL were to write a short note 
enclosing a short sermon on the text 2 Sam. xxiv. 1-4, to 


every clergyman in England and Wales, printed at the 


Government expense, and to be preached to-morrow, on the 
Census Sunday, he could scarcely do a more ridiculous 
thing than he has already done. We suppose he 
could not lose the opportunity of showing off. Pens and paper 
and type were not cheap, but Government paid for them. 
“ With a strict regard to economy, already forty-tive tons” of 
instructions to enumerators and the public have left the 
Census office ; and it was not in human nature to lose the 
chance of delivering this discursive little homily to a select 
body of editors, on the chance that they would address the 
official preachment to a congregation of some thirty millions. 

The Reoistrar-GeneraL puts the importance of the 
Census on high grounds. “The injunction ‘Know thyself’ 


“is as binding on nations as on individuals ; and self-know- 


“ ledge is, in both cases, as useful as it is difficult to acquire.” 
Here is an omission. Why not have quoted the line— 


E ceelo descendit—I'vaSi ceavrov. 


Why not have illustrated the value of the Census, not only 
by the gnomic sentiment of the old Greek sage, but by the 
religious duty of self-examination? A vast field of illus- 
tration is lost by the Recisrrar-Generat. He does allude 
to “the merchant taking stock ;” but he says not a word 
about balancing the housekeeping book, keeping birthdays, 
anniversaries, and the like, as well as posting up the first leaf 
of the family Bible. We do think, too, that the ancient - 
ceremony of driving a nail into a wall, which was the oldest 
aud simplest kind of national calendar, might have heen not 
inconveniently pressed into the service at this part of the 
ReGISTRAR-GENERAL'S flux of talk. Indeed he talks so fast 
and talks so much that he contradicts himself in a single para- 


graph. National self-knowledge is very “difficult to acquire,” . 


yet it is also “a piece of information with which every educated 
“ person is familiar, and is indeed the primary heading in 
“ every elementary book of geography.” And, he might have 
added, very absurd information it is; for most of the current 
statistics of the population of the world are purely conjec- 
tural. The preacher, however, warms with his subject. 
When a knowledge of the condition, sanitary, social, eco- 
nomical, chronological, and professional, of every human 
being in the Empire, tabulated and arranged according to 
every principle of division and cross-division has been at- 
tained—when we have been taken down in our age, rank, 
profession—when we have returned all about our birth- 
place, our wives and children, our business and our calling 
—we shall have acquired a knowledge which in itself 
would be “gratifying a liberal curiosity, precisely as an 
“ acquaintance with the plants and minerals and animals of 
“the world and the stars of the heavens, whose ‘multitudes’ 
“have been catalogued by scientific men.” We have our 
fears that, having exhausted human kind, the official thirst 
after statistics will take, in the blank interval between 
census and census, to counting the sea-sand and enumerating 
the star-dust of the nebula of Orion. 

In his next sentence we detect the Recistran-GENERAL 
in a slight reference to Mr. Bucke ; and we suggest to the 
Record that a protest ought at once to be forwarded to the 
bishops and clergy, disclaiming any part or share in specula- 
tions which seem to show “that the relations of men to 
“ each other, and all their acts, are governed by laws of uni- 
“ versal interest, which can be deduced from” the population 
returns. But this slip into heterodoxy is atoned for by 
the safe observation that “the area of these islands is 
“ limited”—which is followed, however, by the tenebrose 
observation that the Census will ‘show how population is 
“ increased or diminished by marriages at different ages.” 
Here we own to a difficulty. We can quite understand, and 
are thankful for the information, that the population is 
increased by marriages; but how, even in the extreme case 
of “ marriages at different ages"— even in that of a nonage- 


narian Baucis and Paitemon—it can be diminished, puzzles. 


us. In the next sentence we have a pretty allusion—pretty 
because delicate—to the Volunteer forces, which ought to 
bring down a cheer for the enumerators; though here we 
may demur to the phrase “ fighting men,” when the writer 
clearly meant men capable of bearing arms. 

After sundry reflections, moral, practical, and political, the 
ReaisTRAR-GENERAL turns to the historical side of the ques- 
tion. He tells us how, for half a century before the first 
Census of 1801, it was doubted whether the population was 
not retrograding. He then quotes GoLpsmitH’s lines— 


fares the land, 

bably forthe sake of showing his acquaintance with the 

quotation in the English langiage. We have 
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a word too, to say on its applicability, The Deserted 
Village is very pretty and very foolish, and was all but 
acknowledged to be false by its author. Besides which, 
“ Auburn” was an Irish village ; and the poet's argument, 
such as it is, is against emigration and against the eviction 
of small tenants and squatters. We fail, therefore, to 
perceive the relevancy of the quotation from GoLDsMITH. 
After a classical allusion which shows the writer's familiarity 
with Apam’s Antiquities, or perhaps even with Dr, Smiru, 
the Recistrar-GENERAL points out the peculiarity of the 
British Census, It has nothing to do with rates and taxes, 
and nobody has anything to dread as regards his pocket in 
connexion with the Census—which, we beg to state, is a 
great deal more than any prudent man would like to be 
bound for, at least during Mr. Guapstone’s life. 

But this grave aspect of the question requires a little 
playful relief, The Recistrar-GENnERAL shows that he is, in 
his own person, a sort of epitome of the population ; for 
there is no branch of literature which he cannot illustrate. 
Ethnology, moral philosophy, poetry, history, and the belles 
lettres—he touches gracefully on them all; yet the cycle 
of Somerset House literature would not be complete 
without its more familiar touches. The Recistrar-GENERAL 
comes out as the smart writer no less than as the philoso- 
phical one; and we are presented with a very witty 
passage about “the delicate matter of the years numbered 
“ by ladies of a certain age,” and the remarkable physiolo- 
gical fact that “the age of cooks is, by some fatality, found 
“to be standing still, or retrograding.” This is a very fair 
attempt at humour for a statistician, but one which will 
scarcely gain this funny author an engagement on Punch ; 
though we own that there is a touch of the true grotesque 
in his recommendation that this “retrograding age of cooks 
“ should be corrected by their masters, who fill in the return.” 
Perhaps a supplementary despatch from the Census Office 
will inform masters how they are to perform this correction 
of the calendar of the kitchen. The Memorandum on the 
pleasures, uses, and advantages of the Census closes with a 
good deal more of tall talk about the Census in general. 
We are told how admirably the British contrasts with the 
foreign Census ; how the bold Briton even of the humblest 
rank has the great privilege of being taken down by name, 
whereas in some modern States the Census treats the popu- 
lation gregariously, and in Rome the working classes were 
not enumerated—which is not true, by the way, for the first 
Cesar had a special census of the paupers; how, “in the 
“ expressive language of the old writers, the number of souls 
“will be known”—from which we infer that souls are an 
exploded and antiquated constitution ; how the operation of 
Sunday next is “almost photographic” (why not almost 
lithographic and magnetic as well), and how much the 
ReeistRak-GENERAL would be obliged to everybody for 
assisting in the impertinent duty of counting noses. 
We cannot congratulate the literary gentlemen of the 
Census Office on this absurd paper. It is conceited and 
vulgar, impertinent both in its historical and its facetious 
talk; and we must say that the public money is sadly wasted 
when these official gentlemen are allowed indiscriminate 
access to the printing-press, Public and official papers must 
not be allowed to become the vehicles of unemployed literary 
“talent,” such as that possessed by the staff of the Register 
Office. 

We may further be permitted to express our apprehen- 
sions that in his General Instructions for filling up the 
Census Returns the Reaistrar-GENERAL has travelled a little 
beyond his tether, and really has asked questions. which he 
had no legal right to ask. The answers, we dare say, “will 
“be treated as confidential; but what authority does the 
Act of Parliament give the Reaistrar-GENneRsL to require 
—say ourselves—to be docketed as “ public writers,” more 
especially to state the particular branch of literature which 
we pursue} The anonymousness of journalism is a recognised 
political necessity with which even the Census is not em- 
powered to interfere. Nor, if we were disposed to be over- 
critical, can we reconcile the very prominent way in which 
the RectstRaAR-GENERAL announces that “there will be no 
“investigation as to the ‘ Religious Profession’ of any one” 
with his instruction that all clergymen and other ministers 
of religion should specify their creed or denomination. 
Surely the spirit of the official pledge that the Census should 
not be used for sectarian purposes is implicitly violated in 
asking for even this piece of religious statistics; for what can 
be so easy as to frame an approximation of the probable 
numbers of the sects from the known numbers of the teachers? 


SCHLES WIG-HOLSTEIN. 


f eo serious nature of the Schleswig-Holstein question is 
most strongly illustrated by the arguments which are em- 
ployed to prove its triviality. English writers and speakers 
who complacently assert that the dispute turns on pedantic 
distinctions or on obsolete points of law, fail to explain the 
earnestness of the whole German nation in the prosecution 
of its claims in spite of difficulty and danger. Prussia has 
not generally been considered a rash or aggressive Power, 
yet the Kine and his Minister concur with the Parliament 
and with the press in asserting the necessity of Federal 
execution in Holstein, while they go beyond the Frankfort 
Diet in their expressions of sympathy with Schleswig. It 
is not improbable that the menaces which have been held 
out against the eastern possessions of Prussia may divert the 
attention of the Government from less pressing difficulties, 
but the quarrel with Denmark, even if it is suspended for 
the present, will assuredly only be postponed to a more 
convenient opportunity. It is unfortunate that two gallant 
and enlightened nations which have so many qualities in 
common should be engaged in an irreconcileable conflict of 
interest and opinion. Even in their minor peculiarities, 
the Danes strongly resemble the Germans to whom they are 
opposed, and their mode of conducting the present contro- 
versy is characteristic of the disposition which is commonly 
thought peculiar to their adversaries. The advocates of the 
Danish pretensions have shown a commendable eagerness to 
conciliate English opinion by the circulation of numerous 
original or translated pamphlets. The Germans, on the other 


hand, having a larger public audience among themselves, . 


seem to be comparatively indifferent to foreign judgments. 
Both disputants are inclined to dwell with ‘prolix earnest- 
ness on topics which would scarcely enter into political 
discussion in less learned countries. The nationality of 
Schleswig in the days of CHARLEMAGNE is a common subject 
of discussion, and some Danish writers boast that their 
countrymen have already exercised the same supremacy over 
Saxons in England which they now claim over Angles, 
Frisians, and Low Germans on the right bank of the Eyder. 

Notwithstanding the confident assertions of hasty par- 
tisans, it is certain that considerable oppression has been 
practised in the recent measures for extending the use of the 
Danish language in Schleswig. Generation after genera- 
tion had been accustomed to German instruction in the 
common schools, and to German discourses from the pulpit. 
A population unsurpassed in Europe in its regard for re- 
ligion and for general education had associated all its con- 
ceptions, both of theology and of secular learning, with the 
language which is now discountenanced and suppressed by 
all the influence of the Government. In consequence of 
this compulsory introduction of Danish, the people of 
Schleswig complain that their children are growing up in 
ignorance and neglect of the principles and doctrines of 
their forefathers. The intrusive clergy are stigmatized as 
the black police, and their Danish sermons, even where they 
are really understood, are regarded as offensive innovations. 
There is a Danish party in the North of the Duchy, and in 
the extreme South the purely German population is un- 
avoidably allowed to retain its own national language. It is 
in the middle districts, inhabited by a mixed race of Frisians 
and Angles, that the angry feeling against the Danish clergy 
and officials is most strongly cherished. The political 
alliance with Holstein would have been less energetically 
maintained if the practical grievance of language had not 
kept the feeling of irritation alive, 

The Danish Government may be willing to abandon its 
sovereignty over Holstein, but the Germans are not prepared 
to sacrifice the ancient connexion between Holstein and 
Schleswig. It must be remembered that all the higher 
classes in Schleswig, including the clergy, and officials, and 
landowners, have from time immemorial been almost exclu- 
sively German; and even at the present moment the 
Government is unable to secure a majority in the Provincial 
Assembly. It is admitted that Schleswig is not a part of the 
German Federation, but the two adjacent Duchies have by 
ancientright a close constitutional union with oneanother, and 
the Diet, in protecting Holstein, naturally takes intoconsidera- 
tion its claims to maintain the privilegesof Schleswig. Thelegal 
question is difficult and complicated, and if national feelings 
on both sides were not strongly excited, it might easily be 
settled by compromise or arbitration ; but a great nation 
which sees a fraction of its own national population oppressed 


by a neighbouring Power is not likely to sacrifice the smallest — 
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portion of its right of protection. If England were in the 
condition of Germany, with an outlying population on the 
other side of a small river, any attempt by the foreign ruler 
to interfere with the rights of the detached fraction 
would produce a declaration of war in a week. Happily, 
no English-speaking village in the world acknowledges 
the supremacy of an alien Government. If a French 
Prefect were displacing the English language in the Isle 
of Wight, Englishmen would more readily comprehend 
the feelings with which Germans regard the compulsory 
adoption of the Danish language in the towns and districts 
of Schleswig. It is not altogether unnatural that they should 
at the same time cast longing eyes on the roadstead of Kiel. 
On the shores of the fiord the population is united with 
Germany in race and in feeling; and the Danish Crown, 
although it possesses the territory in conformity with laws 
and treaties, has in several instances violated the conditions 
by which it holds Schleswig as a separate province. It is 
not necessary that the English Government should encourage 
Prussia in a policy which, whether right or wrong in itself, 
is undoubtedly dangerous to the peace of Europe. If, how- 
ever, foreigners are to take part in the controversy, it might 
be as well to inquire whether Germany is wholly without 
justification, and to remember that the Diet of Schleswig 
entirely concurs in the views which are unanimously 
maintained in Holstein. 

Prussia and Germany are well aware of the danger of 
encroachments on the Rhine, and they had probably resolved 
to incur the risk of war with France in preference to aban- 
doning the cause of Holstein and Schleswig. On a suddena 
new agitation, not unconnected with foreign intrigues, has 
arisen among the Polish inhabitants of Posen and Galicia. 
ALEXANDER IT., while he imitates his uncle and namesake 
in his conciliatory policy towards his subjects in the 
kingdom of Poland, has not forgotten the scheme for re- 
uniting the ancient monarchy which was defeated by 
CastLerEaGH and Merrernicw at Vienna. In 1815 
France was either powerless or hostile to Russia, but 
Napoteon III. would see with pleasure the beginning of 
an interminable quarrel between the great Northern 
Empire aud the principal German Powers. In itself, 
the re-union of Poland would be in the highest degree 
desirable, but the aggrandizement of Russia at the ex- 
pense of Germany would naturally excite alarm. Ulti- 
mately, the regenerated Kingdom of Poland would 


‘probably aim at independence, and with judicious manage- 


ment it might become a valuable ally of Germany itself. 
In the meantime, it is not to be supposed that Prussia could 
acquiesce in the sacrifice of a province to the successor of 
the principal accomplice in the partition of Poland. The 
concert which seems to exist between France and Russia on 
the eve of a probable revolution in Europe justifies the 
— apprehensions. In the near view of a great danger, 

russia, us the representative of Germany, might without 
dishonour adjourn the vindication of the national rights in 
Holstein and Schleswig. 


THE VOLUNTEER REVIEWS. 


ANY different opinions were expressed as to the wis- 
dom of attempting the Volunteer field-days which 
came off on Easter Monday ; but the result has been upon 
the whole satisfactory, and is especially useful as supplying 
hints for future occasions of a similar kind. The first lesson 
to be learned is not for the Volunteers, but for the Press. 
For weeks before the appointed day, every varying sugges- 
tion for giving a military character to the annual holiday 
was discussed in the Z'imes and other papers in a tone which 
was probably not intended to be mischievous, but which 
could not have been better adapted to destroy the unity of 
action which was essential to the success of any of the plans 
which were proposed. 

Those who knew nothing of what was really passing, and 
simply formed their opinions from the correspondence and 
the leaders of the 7’imes, might haveimagined that thedifferent 
battalions of the Metropolitan Volunteers werealmost prepared 
to engage one another in earnest with fixed bayonets and ball 
cartridge. It waseven formally announced that dissensions had 
been carried to such a height as to render the retirement of 
some of the principal Volunteer commanders a probable 
event ; and though all this idle nonsense was very plainly 
contradicted by, Lord Excuo, its tendency was as bad as if it 
had not been effectually counteracted by the good sense of 
the Volunteers themselves. As yet the harmony which has 


prevailed from the first beginnings of the Volunteer move- 
ment has been proof against all the mischief-making of 
penny-a-line critics ; but when it is considered that every 


battalion, and in many country districts every company, is a 


perfectly independent body, it may perhaps occur to the 
leaders of the Press that it will be well to suppress the efforts 
of their subordinates to sow discord in the ranks of the 
Volunteer army. Happily, for once the attempt has signally 
failed, and it is to be hoped that it will not be repeated. 
The only effect of it, furtunately, was to diminish somewhat 
the concentration of force on any one spot, and to render the 
self-imposed task of an impromptu Staff less arduous than it 
might otherwise have proved. But it might have been very 
different ; and the experiment is vot recommended for repe- 
tition either by its good feeling or its prudence. 

The criticism of the minor Special Correspondents who 
were entrusted with the duty of recording the events of the 
day was very much of a piece with the preliminary reve- 


lations of imaginary quarrels. Every Volunteer who has — 


ever marched out with his regiment knows that the greatest 
obstacle to the evolutions which are iutended as a piece of 
serious training is the crowding of edmiring spectators, who 
insist on fraternizing in the closest manner with the various 
detachments of the forces supposed to be engaged. When a 
considerable gathering is announced, and especially on a 
general holiday like Easter Monday, the little army which 
the Volunteers can muster is almost swallowed up by the 
dense masses of spectators who insist not only on witnessing, 
but on mingling in the fray, and it becomes an absolute 
necessity to dodge the enthusiastic public in order to obtain 
space for the most limited manceuvres. If this precauticn is 
not adopted, the whole display becomes a failure. If it is, 


the baffled correspondents of the press snub the affair, and 


studiously depreciate the performances which they have not 
succeeded in seeing to advantage. The rival reviews, as they 
were rather foolishly called, at Wimbledon and Brighton, 
illustrated both these difficulties. At Wimbledon, “Our Own 
“ Correspondent” informs us, truly enough, no doubt, that the 
public mind has not yet got hold of the idea that space is 
requisite for movements of Volunteers, and that the spectators 
accordingly “hemmed round squares, frustrated extensions, 
“and even received point-blank discharges at twenty yards 
“ with astolidity and perseverance which nothing could move.” 
Considering that these hindrances were superadded to a 
deluge of rain, a substratum of knee-deep swamp, and a 
plentiful supply of impenetrable furze thickets, it is not very 
surprising to hear that a few—and it was only a few—of 
the less efficient battalions were somewhat unsteady in some 
of their movements. 

At Brighton, Lord Ranetacu contrived very skilfully to 
maneeuvre his troops out of the ruck of spectators, and the con- 
sequence was that General Scarterr, who attended to inspect 
the evolutions, declared himself not only gratified, but com- 
pletely astonished, at the perfection with which the various man- 
ceuvres were accomplished. But this meed of praise was not 
without its set-off Our Own Correspondent, and some 
thousands of other holiday makers, had not seen as mi ch of 
the fun as they expected, after paying for standing room for 
their carriages in the wrong place. ‘This, of course, was 
very provoking, and it was necessary to pooh-pooh the affair 
in the best military style which “Our Own” could assume 
for the occasion. In “our humble judgment,” the readers 
of the Zimes are informed, “the line stretched much 


“too far inland ;” and by a masterly stroke the éclat © 


of the next movement is skilfully dashed by the phrase “a 
“thin, fine, dark line, not very regular, and only two deep.” 
Then “Our Own” experience comes out brilliantly in the re- 


mark that “to those accustomed to the evolutions of large 


“and well-trained armies, the slow and comparative irregu- 
“ larity (sic) of the troops on the Downs was apparent ;” and 
so the narrative goes on through three columns, which con- 
vey, in a multitude of different shapes, the interesting infor- 
mation that the writer has had large military experience, 
that he has seen much better things than the Brighton sham 
fight, and that it was very ill-mannered of the Volunteers 
not to show themselves in the thick of the spectators who 
had paid for their places. This is nearly all that can be 
gleaned from the Zimes’ account, except the mysterious fact 
that the men returned to Brighton in “sections of four,” 
whatever they may be. 


Really the Zimes ought not to allow this kind of stuff ta - 


; for, after all, people will believe the Inspecti 
Saenk even though the public and the press did not 
get stations in the very best place. But there is another 
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lesson to be learned by the Volunteer commanders and the 
Horse Guards authorities. Primarily, the object of such 
meetings is practice, and no idea of making a pretty show 
ought to interfere with the real business of the day. But at 
the same time the public have a sort of right to regale their 
eyes with the sight of the troops with whom they have 
shown so hearty and serviceable a sympathy. There is but 
one way in which these rather conflicting necessities can be 
reconciled, but that isa very simple one. A troop of dragoons 
would have kept the ground clear enough without rendering 
it necessary for the army to retreat out of sight of the mob. 
Even a handful of Volunteer cavalry (infantry are useless) 
have sometimes performed this duty with admirable effect. 
A very little concert between the Volunteers and the Horse 
Guards would secure a fair field both for Volunteers and 
spectators, and we hope that no future holiday reviews will 
be attempted without taking this easy precaution for 
ensuring syccess and giving to the public the opportunities 
of witnessing the evolutions which they very reasonably 
desire. 

If this is done, there is no reason why gatherings should 
not take place on a scale much larger than was attempted 
at Brighton or Wimbledon ; and there is much benefit to be 
derived from such occasional practice. The excellent re- 
minder of Colonel McMurpo, that company drill is the basis 
without which no army can be moved with precision, will 
have had ten times the force in consequence of the partial 
deficiencies of some of the battalions at Wimbledon. The 
practical proof which their essay afforded will bring such 
counsel home to many Volunteers who might otherwise have 
been hard to convince ; and a still greater service done by 
these evolutions in large masses will be the training of officers, 
who can never learn their duty without having to face more 
serious difficulties than those of the drill-ground and parade. 
Whatever defects may be found in the training of the rank 
and file are from their nature such as a few weeks’ conti- 
nuous drill would entirely remove ; and though it is very 
desirable that all the Volunteers should be drilled before- 
hand up to the mark which the best of them have attained, 
or, in other words, up to the level of regular troops—it is 
pretty certain that the few weeks’ warning which would be 
almost certain to precede actual service would give time to 
make good all past deficiencies in this respect. The real dif- 
ficulty is to bring all the officers up to a high standard of 
efficiency. A blunder by a private may spoil for a moment 
the finish and beauty of a difficult movement, but the mis- 
take of a captain may carry his company in the very oppo- 
site direction to that in which it ought to advance. 
Without bringing battalions together, there is no possibility 
of teaching commanding officers the most important part 
of their duties; and for this reason, if for no other, 
we are anxious to see occasional musters in considerable 
strength. If this were recognised as part of the Volunteer 
system, it would be easy to superadd regulations by which 
the different corps might be weeded of their half-trained 
recruits when called to attend any public review. The 
privilege of taking part in a sham-fight should be the re- 
ward of steady drill, and not merely the means of inducing 
the less attentive members of a regiment to attend for the 
purpose of embarrassing the majority who have taken pains 
to do credit to their corps. Arrangements of this kind will 
naturally develope themselves as more experience is gained ; 
and the time will, we hope, soon come when a Volunteer 
sham-fight will cease to fill newspaper critics with appre- 
hensions of failure, and will be certain to come off with even 
greater éclat than the Brighton review. , 

This is all that is needed to ensure perfection in drill; and 
as the other branch of a rifleman’s duty—accurate shooting 
—requires nothing but opportunities of practice to ensure it, 
there can be little doubt that this also will be amply pro- 
vided for. In the country, the supply of butts is already 
almost all that could be desired, and the difficulties which 
have been especially felt in the neighbourhood of London, 
are said to be in a fair way of being overcome by the esta- 
blishment of a rifle range on a scale worthy of the metro- 
polis. When the Volunteers become, one and all, handy 
enough to be maneuvred with rapidity and certainty, and 
at the same time dead-shots with their splendid weapon, the 
final triumph of this prosperous movement will have been 
accomplished ; and, to judge from present appearances, we 
shall not have long to wait before something near to this 
measure of proficiency will have been attained. 


MR. ROEBUCK’S APOLOGY. 


season and out of season, it had long been Mr. 
Rogsvcx’s self-imposed duty to denounce the vices and 
the double-dealing of his political neighbours. Itis not very 
long since he led a censorious attack against a member of the 
House of Commons who was supposed to have improved his 
private fortune at the expense of his Parliamentary reputa- 
tion. Suddenly a Nemesis fell upon the one upright man in 
England. A sudden mania seized upon him which led him 
to change all his opinions and to make speeches against his 
old principles. Having been all his life, from the day when 
he entered Parliament, under the auspices of Joseph Hume, 
both a Radical and a Reformer, he unexpectedly was 
found in the lobby with a Tory Government. A year or so 
later still, his astonished and bewildered acquaintances 
listened to a eulogium of Austria, and a justification of 
her rule at Venice from his lips. What was the cause of 
so strange a metamorphosis? What had come over the Man 
of the People? Suspicion grew from a little black cloud, 
which at first was no bigger than a man’s hand, to a hurri- 
cane that swept the sky. Men said that the member for 
Sheffield had been bought and sold. It was in return for a 
subsidy given toa packet company of which he was a director 
that he had voted for Lord Dersy. As for his late philo- 
Austrian propensities, they were to be accounted for, people 
thought, by a recent commercial tour which the Man of the 
People had been making in Austria. Charges not so much 
alleged against him by a public accuser as whispered at him 
by public report, spoke of a contract, or something of the kind, 
which had been concluded between him and the Austrian 
Cabinet. It was proved against him that he had been moving 
in the society of Austrian diplomats, and had been, at the 
very least, dining with Archdukes and Archduchesses of the 
most reactionary principles. ‘This was what came of travel- 
ling abroad on business, and being /éted by the aristocracy. 
The voice of the patriot and Reformer had grown weaker and 
weaker under the influence of aristocratic hospitality, and at 
last had died away altogether. Mr. Rorsucs’s old assertions 
about his own virtues—his fierce invectives—his rudeness of 
speech, seemed to many to have been at best a cloak to cover 
feebleness of nature, if not of principle. Some went further, 
and hastily applied to him the language applied in King 
Lear, under an equally absurd misconception, to a not less 
honest man : — 
This is some fellow 
Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. He cannot flatter, he!— 
An honest mind and plain—he must speak truth. 
An’ they will take it—so; if not—he’s plain. 
These kind of men I know, which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends 


Than twenty silly ducking observants 
That stretch their duties nicely. 


Mr. Roxrsucn’s defence has been, however, perfectly 
satisfactory to the intelligent audience before whom he 
delivered it. He acknowledges that, as a member of 
Parliament, he was able to benefit the packet company 
to which he belonged, but denies that he derived any 
pecuniary advantage from his efforts in their behalf. Nor 
had the Galway subsidy anything to do with the con- 
scientious reasons that compelled him to differ from the great 
Liberal party, and to vote for Lord Dersy. He did so — 
because he foresaw that Lord Patmerston would never in- 
troduce a Reform Bill—a calculation which we may ob- 
serve, in passing, was not justified by the event. As to 
Austria, it seems to be true that his commercial tour closed 
with a change in his opinions, but it is not true that any 
Government contract figured among the negotiations brought 
by him to a successful termination. He has been in “ gilded 
“ saloons,” and has come back a convert to the faith of their 
occupants. But the two things are a kind of undesigned 
coincidence, and are not to be connected together as cause and 
effect. He happened to be in gilded saloons, and he happened 
to come back an Austrian Whig. It was not to please the 
Archdukes and Archduchesses to whom he had been intro- 
duced that the Man of the People altered his views to theirs. 
Accordingly, he has not appealed in vain to the many occa- 
sions on which he has been wont to figure as the Caro of the 
House of Commons. The men of Sheffield, though they did 
not understand or approve of all the nonsense he has lately 
talked about Austria, were naturally unwilling to believe 
that so many loud professions of integrity, dinned into their 
ears at frequent intervals through so many years, could have 
meant nothing at all. 
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The career of Mr. Rorsuck, like that of the great Roman 
Censor, has been a series of bitter personal battles. Simul- 
tates nimio plures et exercuerunt ewm et ipse exercuit eas. 
On the present occasion he cannot complain of any rough 
usage he has received. He has drawn it on his own head. 
It is surely an unheard-of thing for a man of his opinions to 
pronounce a speech in favour of Austrian domination in 
Italy. It is quite impossible to account for so remarkable, 
and it is to be hoped so exceptional, a phenomenon. What 
has he been doing in Austria, that on his return he boldly 
tells his constituents that Venice is well governed? The 
member for Sheffield, in one breath and with an inconsis- 
tency that is simply prodigious, asserts that the masses in 
England are badly governed, aud that the Venetians are 
in want of nothing. ‘The personal merits of the Austrian 
nation, on which he dwells, have little to do with the ques- 
tion. It is from looking at it in a personal point of view 
that he has gone wrong. Mr. Rogsucx points to the number 
of English governesses and of English novels to be found in 
the Austrian families into whose bosom he was received. If 
every Austrian young lady had had ten English governesses 
to herself, and had copied out and learnt by heart 
all the works of the immortal Butwer, that is no reason 
why, through the passes of her southern mountain barriers, 
Austria should stretch her iron fingers over Italy. Mr. 
Roesuck’s own speech shows that the accusation brought 
against him of having been influenced by the people to whom 
he has been introduced is not altogether unfounded. He 
quotes the domestic life of Austrian households, and their 
love of English literature, as reasons why we should sympa- 
thize with an enormous national injustice. But what have 
Austrian households to do with it? It is possible surely 
to like Austrian gentlemen and ladies without approv- 
ing of a system of military occupation which is wicked in 
itself and dangerous to the world. If the two things are 
connected inseparably—that is to say, if Mr. Rorsucx’s 


argument is worth anything—he ought to have kept away 


from Austrian society. If approbation of the domestic 
economy of Archdukes necessitates an approval of oppression, 
the Man of the People, in order to preserve his integrity, had 
better have confined himself to humbler spheres. 


Mr. Roesucx speaks enthusiastically of the glories of the 


. new Austrian Constitution, which he has had bound up in 


a book and deposited at the house of the Mayor of SHEFFIELD. 
The opinions of the hospitable Austrian circles in which 
that Constitution is approved are worthy of all attention. 
The question, however, about Constitutions is now-a-days in 
the habit of being settled by less aristocratic bodies than 
are to be found ina Vienna salon. If Mr. Rogsuck had 
been as fervent an admirer of Democracy when he was abroad 
as he professes to be of Democracy when he is at home, he 
would have told usa different tale. And when he talks of thirty 
millions of Austrians struggling into national life, with whom 
the English Government ought to sympathize, he becomes 
obscure. He is confounding—what it is evident he has 
been gently persuaded to confound—the Vienna Govern- 
ment with the people of the provinces of Austria. But 
it is precisely because England sympathizes with the 
latter that she feels disinclined to ally itself with the 
former. It is plain that those by whom Mr. Rorsuck has 
been converted have told him that the great Constitutional 
movement now pervading all Austvia has emanated origi- 
nally from the Government of that country. ‘This is the 
way in which tourist politicians amass local information. 
But the reactionary party in Europe have, it must be con- 
fessed, accomplished a feat. They have captured a live 
Reformer, and cut off his tail. Mr. Rorsuck, like a tail- 
less fox, now comes back to persuade all of us that Reformers 
are much better without tails. We beg to differ from him. 
We do not think that a Liberal looks better for having had 
his Liberal opinions docked down to a miserable stump. 


Mr. Rogsuck has a right, if he chooses, to abandon his 
old opinions for newer and more aristocratic ones. The Man 
of the People is free, and is at liberty to put on the borrowed 
plumes of gayer birds. We do not wish to inquire into the 
reasons of the change. Probably it is owing rather to weak- 
ness of political character than to want of political virtue. 
The honestest men are often the easiest bribed. A little 
flattery, judicious courtesy, proffered kindness, often wins a 
man whom thousands could not purchase. The only result 
of his honesty is, that he never discovers during the process 
that he is being trapped. It is while he is asleep that an 
enemy sows tares amongst his wheat, We hope and believe 


that Mr. Rorsuck hopes and believes that it is by a process of 
pure reasoning that he has arrived at his present notions about 
Austria. These views, however, are too grossly in contradiction 
to his past life not to be criticised severely. They deserve 
criticism in themselves. He, of all men in the world, deserves 
criticism for having, even from the purest motives, been 
weak enough to adopt them. One moral, perhaps, may be 
drawn from this serio-comic history, which will be applicable 
to more than one Man of the People :—Learn, Reformers of 
the school of Mr. Rogsuck, to be either more tolerant of 
others or less confident of yourselves, 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


fie universally high rate of discount which has pre- 
vailed during the greater part of the last quarter has 
been very commonly referred to as some anomalous visi- 
tation of which the laws of political economy are unable to 
give a satisfactory account. Everything which tends to 
make the fluctuation of the money market a mystery has a 
direct influence in inducing the sense of alarm and insecurity 
which is almost the only danger of the kind that baffles the 
wisest legislation. Now that the commercial barometer 
indicates the approach of brighter times, it is worth while to 
examine how far the monetary history of the last few months 
has been consistent with the teachings of orthodox theory. 
If the inscrutable character which has been ascribed to 
recent phenomena resolves itself into the operation of a few 
very simple causes, the effect should be to strengthen that 
faith in the working of economical laws which is the only 
thing wanted to insure the smooth working of our currency 
system. 

In point of fact, the steady increase of this kind of 
scientific confidence has been very perceptible of late years, 
and at no time more so than in the quarter which has 
just elapsed. Not many years ago, the raising of the 
Bank rate to eight per cent. would have shaken the whole 
commercial world, and would itself have sufficed to create 
a genuine panic. Merchants have now learned to face such 
contingencies with tolerable calmness. Instead of being scared 
by such evidence of unusual pressure, they quietly wait 
until the stringent remedy shall have produced the effects 
which they know must flow from it. The prevalence of 
this rational temper is a fairer subject for congratulation 
than the advent of such propitious seasons as have, over 
and over again, been followed by a general collapse. 
Formerly, the necessary precautions against a drain of 
bullion used to terrify men’s minds much in the same way 
as sanitary precautions often do on the approach of an 
epidemic. ‘Terror has sometimes made the precautions 
against a visitation of cholera do more harm than good ; 
and a precisely analogous feeling has frequently baffled the 
efforts of the Bank of England to contend against a 
foreign drain. Some sanguine economists have thought 
that, if the influence of panic could be subdued (as 
it seems in a fair way to be), the worst times might 
be tided over without any of those periodic calamities which 
we are accustomed to look for in each successive decade. If 
this is almost too much to hope for, it is at any rate certain 
that a steady reliance on the natural remedies for a scarcity 
of gold will shorten and mitigate the sufferings of the 
severest crisis. But for this purpose it is essential to get rid of 
the habit of looking at this or that course of commercial 
affairs as an inexplicable marvel, to be borne with the same 
helpless amazement in which an eclipse of the sun plunges 
a tribe of savages. We ought to be able to trace the working 
of acknowledged laws, and even where the facts are too 
complicated to render this possible, we may at least be sure 
that neither money nor any other commodity can be kept at 
a high price without very sufficient causes. 

The money market happens, in the present case, to give a 
very intelligible explanation of its own irregularities. The 
pressure began with a monetary disturbance brought about 
by the empirical manuvres of the Bank of France, and this 
was scarcely set right when the confusion produced by the 
American schism led to an urgent demand for European 
bullion, which has only just ceased to derange our markets, 
But this alone might well have been supplied without causing 
more than a moderate pressure upon us, had there not been 
other powerful influences at work in the same direction. 
The reasonable alarm at the possible dearth of cotton largely 
increased the purchases of English firms at the very time 
when the foreign demand for their productions was suffering 
an immense reduction in America and India, and a greater 
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or less diminution in almost every country in the world. 


The deficiency of the last harvest rendered it necessary to 
import a more than ordinary amount of corn and flour, and 
the short summary of the year, so far as it has yet advanced, 
is that our imports for consumption have increased and our 


exports have diminished by many millions as compared with | 


the returns of 1860. When it is considered that this sudden 
check supervened upon a year of unprecedented commercial 
activity, it cannot be matter of surprise that gold should have 
shown a serious tendency to flow out, which nothing but the 
influence of a high rate of interest could have counteracted. 

If the diagnosis of the disease is clear, the working of the 
one specific remedy has been equally manifest. Whether the 
Bank of England administered a stronger dose of restriction 
than the symptoms warranted, is a question not of first-rate 
importance which we leave others to dispute over ; but it is 
very interesting to trace the steady operation of the law of 
supply and demand by which the coffers of the Bank have 
been filled up, and the requirements of trade satisfied. As 
fast as America took away our gold it was replaced by the 
attraction of a liberal price. From every quarter constant 
reinforcements have been obtained, until now, after the 
purgatory of sharp pressure for a season, we find ourselves 
with the central store of bullion larger by 2,000,000/. than it 
was, and with every prospect of comparatively, though pro- 
bably not excessively, easy times before us. The old sources 
of danger have at any rate lost much of their force, 
America is sufficiently gorged with bullion to be able to face 
her present political difficulties with somewhat less commercial 
panicthan displayed itself on the first outbreak of the secession 
movement. The dread of war, whether in Europe or across 
the Atlantic, may, indeed, produce unlooked-for mischief ; 
but apart from the political aspect of affairs, there seems little 
reason to doubt that the wholesome severity of the Bank regi- 
men has fairly conquered the serious difficulties with which 
this country seemed to be threatened. Neither the past strin- 
gency, nor the greater ease which seems to be approaching, 
have anything at all marvellous about them; and if the 
same sobriety and freedom from panic which has marked 
the period we have just passed through should always be 
maintained, every successive fluctuation of the markets, 
whether in one or the other direction, will more and more 
clearly exemplify the action of the natural laws on which our 
monetary system is based, and will bring us every year nearer 
to the ideal condition in which remedial measures will always 
operate, as they have recently done, in time to prevent the 
worst evils of commercial derangement and distrust. 


DIDACTIC LITERATURE. 

F this is not a preaching age, it is certainly a teaching age. 
Not only is the schoolmaster abroad, and displays himself 
everywhere, but the mass of printed instruction becomes yearly 
more overpowering. Much of this didactic literature constitutes 
merely the machinery of education, such as primers, spelling- 
books, and books of direct information. Then, again, a large 
portion is composed of the reprint of standard popular works, 
which have a permanent currency among all ranks, and touch 
the hearts of the uneducated as well as of the educated. The yearly 
issue of such books as Cowper’s Poems, the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and Robinson Crusoe is measured by hundreds of thousands. 
Religious zeal also provides the poor with an adequate supply of 
sermons, tracts, and devotional books of all kinds. All these, and 
many other branches of didactic literature, spring up and flourish 
in a very natural manner. They are what they must be in a 
country where education is attended to, and they are at least as 
well suited to the object they are meant to serve as the educa- 
tional works of any other country. But there is one species of 
didactic literature which stands by itself, and which is worth 
noticing. Although of a humble kind, it is most extensively 
circulated and holds a steady place in the columns of many 
ve pular educational periodicals. This literature consists of 
useful lessons conveyed either through short stories so contrived 
as to bring home some precept in a forcible and striking way, or 
else of fanciful deductions from the facts of common life shaped 
so as to impress a mora! on a simple mind. Two journals—the 
British Workman and the Band of Hope—which are very cheap 
and very good, and are connected together by an intimate tie, 
abound in specimens of didactic literature of this sort; and any 
reader who takes up a number of either periodical will find that 
he comes upon many stories twisted for improvement’s sake in a 
rather curious way, and on instruction derived from rather un- 
expected quarters by a little playful ingenuity. It would bea 
very interesting inquiry to ne what sort of persons are really 
taught by this sort of literature, and what is the nature of the 
improvement they derive from it. Unfortunately, it is impossible 
to do more than guess at the answer. We can take the stories 
and the fanciful moral lessons and think who would be likely to 
set a high value on them, and we may perhaps make a rough 


| estimate of the consequences of the process. We cannot do 

more than this; but even this may perhaps repay the trouble of 
doing it. 

The last number of the Band of Hope supplies an excellent - 

| specimen of the very didactic story. There was once upon a 

| time a singular old gentleman, who lived at Elm Tree Hall; and 


_ it happened that the old gentleman wanted a boy to wait upon 
_ him at table, and to attend to him in different ways. He had, 
_ however, great horror of curiosity. And here we begin to scent 
the coming moral purpose, and suspect that the curiosity of boys 
is the evil habit that is to be attacked. The old gentleman is 
represented as having devoted to the detection of curiosity in 
— pages a vast amount of mechanical contrivance, and to 

ave surrounded all boys having a tendency to peep with the most 
artful machinery for detection. Seven candidates appeared one 
Monday morning, and one by one the boys were sent into a 
room of an apparently harmless character, but which was really 
full of traps for the curious. The first boy could not keep his 
hands off a tempting-looking dish-cover ; directly he lifted it, out 
flew a flock of feathers, which were dispersed about the room, and 
easily led to his detection. The next boy ate some cherries 
which had been previously prepared with cayenne-pepper, and was 
betrayed by his coughing. The third was a very bad 43 , and went 
straight to a drawer, determined to get what he could out of it, 
but the handle of the drawer pulled a bell, and in walks the 
mechanical moralist to confound him. The next unscrewed a 
box, from out of which leapt an artificial snake, and his terror 
made the appearance of the old gentleman seem quite a relief. 
The black villain of the piece now appears. ‘“ Harry Ball was 
not only curious and prying, but downright dishonest,” and was 
very properly punished as such. He saw a key, and, hoping to 
unlock something with it, took it up. Little did he think that 
the key was somehow connected with an electrical machine, 
which gave him a shock that he was not likely soon to forget. 
At last in comes the good boy, who has no curiosity, and touches 
nothing, and sees nothing, but sits for twenty minutes in an 
attitude of unswerving virtue, although the cherries and the 
key and the drawer-handle are all inviting him to trifle with them, 
He is as firm as a rock; and when the period of probation is 
over, in comes the old gentleman, and promotes him to the 
proud position of buttons at Elm Tree Hall. Further, the old 
gentleman is kind enough to die and leave this excellent creature 
a legacy of fifty pounds as a testimony to his upright conduct. 

The moral lessons deduced from the facts of every-day life are 
based on the great principle that there is a moral lesson in every- 
thing if any one chooses to draw it. Thus, the British Workman 
improves a useful part of dress in this way :—“ If you are back- 
bitten and annoyed, take example by your boots, which, although 
blackened every day, shine the more brightly, and endure eve 
rub without a murmur.” This is very good philosophy, an 
as little boys say, there must be plenty more of it at the 
same shop. A vast field is opened by this art of improving 
the different articles of dress. From the boots to the hat 
there are texts for a hundred sermons. A good boy might 
be expected to draw a useful lesson from his socks by ob- 
serving that they are so constructed as to cling most closely 
the higher they go, and from his drawers, by remarking 
that, like the modest and good, they are full of inner warmth, 
but are content to remain unseen, while his pocket-handkerchief 
would readily suggest the duty of taking softly the severest 
blows. Animals, too, can be made to preach with great 
effect. The swallows, for instance, as the British Workman 
points out, go in large flocks. This shows a “ beautiful 
unanimity of purpose,” and “if this blessed peissinte were 
followed up how much mhisery and bloodshed it would 
prevent!” The swallows are as suggestive as the boots, 
and the hint may be as readily expanded. Good people may 
remember, if they like, that they ought to g° regularly to charity 
sermons, just as cows come twice a day to be milked. They may 
resolve to be for ever taking in moral lessons, just as sheep go on 
nibbling grass without intermission. They might learn to turn 
an evil world to a good use as a pig grows fat on garbage. It is 
difficult to say whether the didactic story or the didactic illus- 
tration offers the widest opening ; and they are evidently made 
in the same way. The art in both consists in putting common 
things in an uncommon way, and in letting fancy override what 
might seem natural and simple, so long as a good end is served. 
Perhaps the story has the advantage of being the least mono- 
tonous. When once it has been presented to the mind that we 
ought to take yg by our boots, which bear every rub without 
a murmur, it is felt that nothing can go beyond this. Every 
other moral lesson deduced in the same way must be a mere 
imitation. But fiction is never closed. The very same notion of 
turning servants, all having the same fault, into a room designed 
to expose their failing, might be worked over and over again 
with substantial novelty. We can fancy, for example, a very 

retty story of a succession of aspiring ladies’-maids who should 
fs tempted by seeing before them a lovely Paris bonnet, which, 
if touched, might, by a secret string, open a cage of live rats. If 
anything could keep abigails from trying on their mistresses’ 
things, it would, perhaps, be a story like this. 

These stories and moral lessons are probably designed primarily 
for the amusement of the persons who write them ; but the great 
extent to which they are manufactured and the good faith that 
breathes through them must be taken as showing that they are. 
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really instructive and welcome to some people. We must neither 
exaggerate their usefulness nor their uselessness. On the one 
hand, it may be observed, that no one ever acknowledged, or even 
pretends to have sen anybody who ever acknowledged, that he 
took the particular lesson to heart. A man who really and 
seriously, when annoyed and backbitten, took a lesson from his 
boots, and tried, like them, to shine the more he was blackened, 
would be an idiot. No child believes in the pages of Elm Tree 
Hall. The story is at once set down as a joke. Children and 
uneducated persons quite understand that the narrative is con- 

. trived so as to show all the teaching that is intended to be 
conveyed. They do not perhaps consciously say to themselves 
that no human being was ever silly enough to have a room 
set apart, and very elaborate machinery constructed, in 
order that he might get a Buttons that would sit twenty 
minutes without stirring. But they look on the history of Elm 
Tree Hall merely as designed for their amusement. They think 
the tricks very funny and the old gentleman very clever. When 
the good boy comes, the interest of the fiction dies away. People 
who criticised the story in cold blood might go much further. 
They might throw out serious doubts as to the goodness of the 
good boy, and express an uncertainty as to the capabilities for 
service of a boy who sat so quiet so long. But this really carries 
us into a much wider puzzle, for all fiction depends for its interest 
on having something Jess than virtue depicted in it, and vice and 
folly seem necessary as a foil to virtue and wisdom. To say, 
therefore, that these stories cannot do good because the bad boys 
attract the chief part of the interest, would lead to denying that 
any representation of the actual world can do good. The virtuous 
boy has even more to make him attractive than could be expected 
in real life, for his legacy of fifty pounds suggests some very 
serious reflections and is very enconraging. tt is not because 
the bad boys keep up the interest, but because the prevailing 
impression 1s that of oddity, that the story, as a didactic engine, 
is likely to prove inefficacious. 

After deducting those who would see nothing but the oddity 
of the story and of lessons drawn from shining boots, we have 
also to deduct the very large class who would think the mode of 
instruction puerile, and would be offended by having such very 
simple traps laid to ensnare them into goodness. This class 
would embrace many besides those who have had what is usually 
considered a good education. Exactly the most promising, the 
most independent, the most thoughtful of the poor wand the 
first to reject sermonizing of so feeble and so faint akind. A 
clever child would laugh at the story, and a high-minded child 
would think it very poor and twaddling; and the poor are so 
much like children, that the clever and high-minded poor might 
be safely expected to do the same. ‘Then who is left to profit 
by this sort of teaching? In the first place, there are those who 
write, and who like to write, in this style, and who thus gratify a 
turn for little feats of ingenuity, while at the same time they 
rejoice to think that they only busy themselves with what 
is good. The pleasure of writing such stories and booking such 
moral remarks must closely resemble that of constructing 
Sunday riddles. Many persons who do not know what else 
to do on Sunday, delight in working out anagrams, charades, 
and enigmas connected with the facts and persons of Scripture 
history. There is the fun of being ingenious, and a happy con- 
viction that there must be something religious in an amusement 
that makes the Bible history so familiar. To moralize over, and 
give a religious meaning to boots and pocket-handkerchiefs, is a 
very similar feat, and produces the same sort of satisfaction in 
the mind. Then the large mass of people who read the didactic 
periodicals are very indifferent to moral instruction so long as 
they feel or suppose that they have not left the sphere of what 
is thoroughly respectable and good. They want to be surrounded 
with an atmosphere that they judge pure. Sree eng that is in 
the right direction at all helps them. They do not pause to 
think much, but they are cumftated and strengthened by having 
their best impressions sustained. The crowd of a penny theatre 
is not very obviously impressed by having the villain shot or 
poniarded before their eyes; and yet it is something that their 
virtuous anticipations are not damped. Much the same effect is 
produced by the didactic literature of which we have been 
speaking, and it is an effect not to be despised. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


wt are sometimes told that a man cannot really know him- 
self; and, from the days of the Seven Sages till now, we 
have had dictum upon dictum setting forth at once how desirable 
and how difficult a thing it is for him to obtain such knowledge. 
There are few subjects of which preachers and moralists are 
fonder ; if the yv@@ weauréy originally came down from heaven, 
it has lived to take refuge in children’s copy-books and in the 
margins of Treasuries of Knowledge. Like all apophthegms of 
the sort, it contains an element of truth; at the same time, like 
most apophthegms of the sort, it may easily be pressed and 
exaggerated in such a way as to contain much less truth than 
falsehood. 

In one sense it is clear that every man of average under- 
standing must know himself far better than he knows anybody 
else, or than anybody else knows him. He must know better 
than anybody else the history of his own actions, the cireum- 
stances under which they were done, the motives and objects 
which led him todo them. His knowledge of his own circum- 


stances, motives, and objects may be far from perfect, but at 
any rate it is far more perfect than the knowledge which he can 
have of the circumstances, motives, and objects of any body else. 
He is doubtless ex to the various forms of what Butler 
calls self-delusion. He may refuse to look his own actions fairly 
in the face, and may invent excuses for himself which he would 
not invent for any one else. But self-delusion is, for the most 
ig voluntary—at all events, in its origin. It is not so much a 
ack of power as a perversion of the will. The self-deluded 
man does not want the mere power of self-knowledge, but he 
has lost the will—perhaps in the end he has lost the power—to 
judge himself fairly. Setting self-delusion aside, it is clear that a 
man must know himself much better than he can know anybody 
else. In the case of other men, he can at most see their outward 
actions—he cannot really look into their hearts. A certain 
combination of acuteness and experience may indeed enable a 
man to practise something very like discerning of spirits ; he can, 
as the phrase is, see through everybody and everything. But 
the very phrase of seeing through shows that there is something 
to be seen through; there are outward obstacles in the 
way of knowing other people which do not stand in the way of a 
man’s knowledge of himself. To judge other people, he must 
argue, and compare, and follow the laws of evidence. To jud 
himself, he has nothing to do but to call his memory and his 
conscience into play. A man’s worst and his best actions are 
probably known to himself alone. The right hand does many a 
good and many a bad deed which the left hand knoweth not. 
None but the actor can tell the circumstances which diminish 
the guilt of what is in itself a great crime, or the circumstances 
which diminish the merit of what is in itself a noble and virtuous 
action. The apparently criminal man may have a thousand 
excuses which can never be known to his prosecutor or his judge, 
and the apparently virtuous man may be conscious to himself of 
a thousand defects in his best actions, of imperfection or even 
corruption in his motives, which his admirers never dream of. 
Of a man’s moral state as towards his own consience, no one can 
know so much as himself. 

And what is thus true of a man’s knowledge of his own moral 
being is in some, though in a decidedly inferior degree true of 
his knowledge of his own intellectual being. True it is that self- 
delusion comes in yet more strongly when a man tries to judge 
his own intellectual productions—his literary compositions, for 
instance—than when = tries to judge his own moral actions. 
Men are infinitely more vain and irritable under the criticism of 
the reviewer than they could be under that of the severest moral 
censor. Yet a man who can once look honestly at his own pro- 
ductions, knows a great deal about them which nobody else can 
know. He is alive to both beauties and faults to which nobody 
else is alive; and whatever we say of the beauties, the faults 
at least are commonly real faults. Every one who is 
much accustomed to speaking or writing, must know how often 
he is thoroughly disappointed with his own a. book, or 
article, and is half angry, half pleased, to find that nobody else 
is disappointed. The truth is, that he set up for himself a ve 
high standard and failed to reach it; and he is therefore himse 
disappointed because he knows of his failure. But no one else 
knows anything of his failure, because no one else knows anything 
of the standard which he set up. Other people are satisfied if the 
result is positively good, because they do not know how much 
better the author meant it to be. Or, again, the reverse process 
takes place. Other people do not take in the real excellence of 
what a man produces. ers, for instance, do not stop to ap- 
preciate the conscientious pains of a thoughtful and accurate 
writer. Most people who have much experience of such matters 
will testify that, whether a man can safely judge of his own 
writings or not, no other man can be safely trusted to improve 
them in detail. 

How, then, is it that, while a man must, or at least can if he 
pleases, know himself both morally and intellectually better than 
anybody else can, yet the common voice of mankind refuses to 
accept a man’s estimate of himself or to allow him to be a jud 
in his own cause? The common voice of mankind is eetly 
right in so doing. A man’s knowledge of himself, whether intel- 
lectual or aan is a positive not a relative knowledge. He 
knows better than anybody else how he stands towards his own 
conscience ; but he knows Jess than anybody else how he stands 
towards the rest of the world. And it is nota man’s relation to his 
own conscience, but his relation to the rest of the world, which 
the rest of the world very properly takes as the groundwork of 
its estimate of him. Society, whether in the form of positive 
law or of mere social intercourse, does not so much regard the 
inherent virtuousness or viciousness of this or that course of 
action as it regards the effect which it may have upon society 
itself. A man who has, and rightly has, the full approbation of 
his own conscience, may often really do more mischief to others, 
and may very commonly be far more disagreeable to 
others, than one whose inspection of his own heart must 
discover things very much uglier in themselves. Let two 
men have a dispute; each vehemently maintains and con- 
scientiously believes that he is alone in the right; yet one 
certainly, and both probably, will be set down by others as being 
in the wrong. It is not uncommon to say in such a case that 
the disputant does not know himself, that he does not know the 
weakness of his own arguments, and so forth. Now, in most in- 
stances, it would be truer to say that he knows himself and 
his own case thoroughly in themselves, but that he does not 
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know his adversary and his adversary’s case thoroughly, and 
that therefore he does not know himself and his own case in 
relation to his adversary. He knows his own circumstances, his 
own rights, wrongs, motives, provocations, &c., perfectly well ; 
only he does not know equally well the rights, wrongs, motives, 
por provocations of his adversary. His arguments may be 
perfectly sound in themselves—perfectly convincing till they are 
weighed against other arguments which he has perhaps never 
heard of, and which, at all events, are not brought so forcibly 
home to him. Every man who knows anything of courts of 
justice knows how convincing the arguments on one side seem, 
even to indifferent persons, till something equally or more con- 
vincing is brought forward on the other side. And a candid 
plaintiff or defendant will be perfectly astonished to find how much 
can be said against his own case which he never before thought 
of—enough commonly, if not to upset his own case, yet fully 
to justify the adverse party in disputing it. What a man there- 
fore really wants, is not knowledge of himself,Sbut knowledge of 
others, without which his very knowledge of himself may prove a 
snare. A third party looks on at two disputants. He does not know 
either so well as each knows himself, but his knowledge, though 
imperfect, is more equal. He may know one as well as he knows 
the other, which the disputants cannot do, and, with his imperfect 
but equal knowledge of both cases, he can weigh and compare the 
two in a way which is not possible to the more perfect but unequal 
knowledge of the two disputants. Society may very often, in 
one sense, condemn a man wrongfully—that is, it may not give 
him all the credit that is due to him for purity of motives ; and at 
the same time, it may condemn him quite rightfully from its own 

int of view, which looks upon men, not as virtuous or vicious 

fore their own consciences, but as useful or useless, agreeable 
or disagreeable, to mankind in general. 

So with a man’s intellectual position. Aman may be conscious 
of real beauties and real faults in his works which others pass 
by ; but others judge of his works in relation, not to himself, but 
to other men. They give him no credit for care the results of 
which are not clearly apparent, and they are not disposed to 
censure him for failures which nobody but himself knows to be 
failures. A man may have great powers and great knowledge, 
but if he will not use his powers or cannot use his knowledge, he 
must not complain if the world at large sets no store by either. 
A man of less powers and less knowledge, who makes the most 
of what powers and knowledge he has, is, as far as the rest of 
mankind are concerned, abler and more learned than one who 
has a really greater light, but who, perversely or unluckily, hides 
it under a bushel. The general estimate of a man’s intellect 
may be positively very unjust; he may know himself to be 
alee or overrated; but, looked at, not positively but 
relatively and comparatively, it may not be far from the truth. 
Society regards not so much the amount of ability or the amount 
of knowledge as the way in which ability and knowledge are 
made available to the use of society. A man may know the 
positive amount of his own knowledge ; but he cannot so well know 
the positive amount of the knowledge of his neighbour. For the 
most ignorant man will have some points on which he knows 
more than the best-informed. The world at large cannot tell, 
and does not care to know, the actual amount of a man’s know- 
ledge ; it judges how much he knows relatively to itself—that is, 
how much he can make practically useful. 

We all, then, know—or if we choose, may know—our own 
virtues and vices, our own knowledge and ignorance, better than 
anybody else can tell us—that is, we know them relatively to 
ourselves better than anybody else can tell us. But we shall 
find others far better monitors as to their value relatively to other 
people. The really difficult part of self-knowledge is for a man 
to be able to take his own measure, not only positively, but re- 
latively—to know his place as regards others—not only to know 
whether an action is abstractedly right or wrong, but to know 
how it will affect others, and what others will think of it. It is 
an ugly doctrine that private vices are public benefits, but most 
certainly private virtues ate often public evils. The self-know- 
ledge which is so difficult to obtain is, in fact, knowledge of 
others and of our own position with regard to them. A man 
knows himself, in this sense, only by knowing his neighbour. He 
knows his own case by knowing his adversary’s case. It is this 
calm, dispassionate power of going out of oneself and into another, 
of looking at oneself as one looks at another man, and looking at 
another man as at oneself, which is the real trial. Every man who 
does not play tricks with his conscience can take his own positive 
measure ; but it requires a rather rare combination of gifts to 
take his own measure pacer | to others. Yet, without such 
knowledge, a man does not y know himself, and so far the 
Seven Sages and the writing-masters preach a true morality. 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS. 


T has been agreed by a unanimous consensus of Mammas 

that the great problem of modern times is to get young 
ladies married. What the cause of the increasing scarcity of 
husbands can be, the maternal mind has in vain bent its energies 
to ascertain. Some people say that the Imperial régime, dis- 
couraging all permanent investments, has put marriages out of 
fashion—others that the cigar is gradually supplying the place 
of the companionship after which the male heart yearns, without 
the costly establishment on which the female heart insists. 
Others—but these are daughterless, and therefore envious 


ea ge that the mammas have cried their wares too 
lustily, and that the competition is so keen that the customers 
are becoming fanciful. Something of difficulty is necessary to 
lend to the transaction that romantic halo which is required to 
blind the eyes of our too wary youth to its inevitable financial 
drawbacks. There was a time—at least so the poets and our 
own youthful recollections tell us—when love-making had some- 
thing of the excitement of a chase. But now it is Daphne that 
runs after Apollo. Hunting would be very poor fun if the 
fox were to meet the hounds half-way—or rather, if the 
fox were to chase the hounds madly over hedge and ditch, im- 
ploring them to eat him. Whatever the explanation, the con- 
sentient groans of countless dowagers attest the fact that the 
men will not pro Celibacy is receiving year by year into 
its cold and cheerless solitudes numbers of willing, waiting, but 
alas! groomless brides. The effects of this famine of husbands are 
horrible and heartrending. As men in the last stages of hunger 
will eat grass and chew old shoes, so young ladies, who came out 
dreaming of strawberry leaves, are fain to put up at last with 
the incumbents of Peel districts. There are of course a few 
eldest sons still to be had; but what are they among so many ? 
Their aspect and sufferings in London ball-rooms are described 
by the travellers who venture into those regions to be truly 
— The English passenger who lands for the first time on 

ulogne pier, and begins to look about him for an hotel, is not 
more bewildered by the abundant welcome and unsolicited atten- 
tions with which he meets. He moves through the crowd with 
the trembling caution of a health officer walking through a laza- 
retto. He looks on every old woman as one who may ask his 
intentions, on every young one as one to whom he ma forced 
to propose. To speak is dangerous, to dance is fatal. At last, 
reversing the part of Amaryllis, he flies to the supper-room, 
wishing that he may not be seen. So far the evil is working its 
own cure. Very few articles of this kind, at least of prime 
quality—we do not speak of Irish samples—are disposed of now 
at the ball-room auctions. They are generally negotiated in 
wholly unexpected quarters by private contract. Even 
worse results are said by competent authorities to have followed 
from this backwardness of the English youth. The most inno- 
cent portion of the imitativeness which Juvenal ascribes to the 
wife of Claudius is becoming fashionable among English young 
ladies. An inverted hypocrisy is the homage which virtue now 
pays to vice. Sterling silver, it is found, cannot be sold without 
an electro-plate of very different metal. The Haymarket gives 
the law of tone, dress, manner, to Rotten-row. In that aris- 
tocratic retreat the reign of universal reconciliation is being fore- 
shadowed. The sucking child plays on the hole of the asp, 
and the weaned child puts her hand on the cockatrice’s den, in 
the full confidence that they shall not hurt nor destroy. And 
the semi-acquaintance results in a loan of weapons. A species 
of poaching is now only too common in the matrimonial chase. 
The legitimate sportswoman no longer brings down her game in 
the old fashion, but borrows the snares and gins of her less 
recognised sister. In fact, the old weapons are thought to have 
failed, and the others are known in their own sphere to have 
succeeded. To vary the metaphor, skating over thin ice is a 
favourite maidenly accomplishment of the present day. So at 
least, in far blunter terms, it has been averred by a contemporary, 
qualified beyond all others to reveal to the outer world the 
secrets of fashion. Whether the full-blown Messalina will make 
her appearance among her partial imitators, whether the thin ice 
will not give way beneath some of the less nimble feet, remains 
to be seen. If Paterfamilias is not ambitious for such resulta, 
he had better open his eyes. There is no doubt that the evil is 
both grave and growing. ' 

To suggest a remedy for this one-sided admiration of celibacy 
is not very easy. The policy of charging bachelors extra for 
their footmen has been given up as futile. The lex Julia has 
not left a brilliant reputation behind it, and would be even less 
successful in the present day. The monopoly of the front opera- 
stalls would be a small consolation for the resigned latch-key 
and the abandoned Cremorne. Anxious, however, to bring our 
contribution to the common stock of consolation, we will suggest 
to the desolated mothers one mode of alleviating their misfor- 
tunes. Let them see if they cannot do something to mitigate 
the absurdities of marriage settlements. The bold bridegroom 
has terrors enough to face. The long period of engagement, 
during which he is something between a lion and a laughing- 
stock to a score of inquisitive acquaintances—the batch of new 
relations of whom it is morally certain that he will not take to 
all—and the possible mother-in-law, are a perspective which it 
requires a stronger imagination than the cold youth of this age 
possess to clothe in golden colours. But they are trifles com- 

ared to settlements. It is fortunate that all young men do not 
sre what settlements are, or marriages would become still 
rarer. They appear to be arelic of the times of which ethno- 
logists tell us so much, when our forefathers wandered on the 
slopes of the Hindoo Koosh. They embody completely the 
Oriental theory of marriage. A woman is dealt with as a valu- 
able security, to be exchanged for due consideration. The 
consideration takes the form of a reversionary interest in money 
offered by the husband, and secured to her and her family in case 
she survives. Starting from this principle, a marriage conducted 
according to the approved principles is a matter of sharp, close 
bargaining. No sooner is the romantic part of it over than it is 
surrendered to the lawyers, who proceed to chaffer over it and 
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copes their adversary’s claim, as they might do if they were 
purchasing a cow. If one side brings money into settlement, his 
or her lawyer expects that the other side shall bring the same 
sum too. Ifthe simple difficulty of the said sum not being pro- 
curable should defeat this claim, he will probably advise his 
principal to break off the marriage, and declare that the other 
side are acting very shabbily. If the principal has common sense, 
he pooh-poohs these suggestions, and sends the lawyer back to 
his wrangling. Then the lawyer tries for three-quarters of the 
sum claimed, and again goes to his principal with a long face 
if it is refused. Then he tries for half, and soon. In some 
cases he probably succeeds in inducing his principal to adopt 
his complaints, and a great deal of unhappiness is the result. In 
the vast majority of cases he only produces endless worry, a 
great deal of angry correspondence, and a few frightful storms 
of household politics. Fathers-in-law threaten, sisters-in-law 
gossip, brothers-in-law growl. Accusations of sordid intentions 
are guardedly, but still abundantly, exchanged. All the follies 
which pride of family begets in an Englishman are brought to 
the surface. The match is canvassed, not as something which 
concerns the happiness of two individuals, but as an instrument 
by which one family is permitted to share in the superior pedi- 
gree, or caste, or antiquity, or title, of another family. At last, 
after quarrels about respective contributions, quarrels about 
trustees, quarrels about investments, the struggle is concluded. 
The husband is brought into church, manacled, fettered, strait- 
waisteouted, as far as parchments can do it. Every possible 
security is taken that over their common property he shall have 
no power during his life or after his death. His possible caprices, or 
errors, or vices in this respect are guarded against as rigorously 
as if he were a ticket-of-leave man or an idiot. Consequently, 
when the marriage is over, le finds himself in this position—that 
he may commit towards his wife every inhumanity short of what 
will bring him into Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s court, but he may not 
invest her money in a five per cent. security. He has unlimited 
liberty to ill-treat her during her life, but he may not change the 
destination of her money after her death. The settlement 
struggles have probably laid the foundation of a coolness for life 
between him and some of his new relations, and have at least cost 
him weeks of as much worry as any man would be inclined to 
encounter ; and probably also throughout his whole life, he feels 
the inconvenience of not being master of his own fortune. But 
they have not interposed the slightest obstacle to his making 
his wife as miserable as he may think fit. 

The enormous lawyers’ bills which always follow these for- 
malities probably explain why they have been kept up. They 
confer no real benefit on a woman; for all that is necessary for 
her safety is that her own money should be secured toher. But 
few men look forward to them without horror, or submit to them 
without indignation. In many professions they are a heavy 
clog round a man’sleg. They require a limitation of investment 
to which only the rich can submit without inconvenience, and 
which has a tendency to make the mercantile classes a caste by 
themselves. More than anything else they have hampered 
landed proprietors, restrained improvement, and perpetuated 
neglect. Are the matrons of the London world surprised that 
marriages fall off?—that Aspasia is becoming a commoner cha- 
racter, and her part more openly avowed? Does it not occur to 
them that a Morganatic marriage, free from settlements, lawyers, 
and preliminary battles, and all the artificial worries with which 
marriage, properly so called, has been surrounded, may have 
charms with which exacting respectability competes in vain? 
Surely, if they make up their minds to trust a man with their 
daughter's happiness, they might trust him with his own money. 


BISHOPS DEANS. 
A RECENT debate in the House of Lords on Lord Lyttelton’s 


motion for an increase of the episcopate was enlivened 
by a joke from the Bench of Bishops—and a joke from a 
Bishop is a serious matter. What is sport to the Bishops may 
be death to the Deans and Canons. It seems that, among other 
suggestions, the question was raised whether it might be ad- 
visable in certain cases to convert the Deans of our cathedrals 
into suffragans to the diocese ; and while there was apparently 
much difference of opinion as to the practicability of such a 
conversion, l’r. Tait thought it not unbecoming to have his 
fling at the office of Dean itself, as at present constituted, and to 
remark, that he had himself held a deanery for seven years, and 
had lost the first three of them in looking about to find what the 
duties of a dean were. The jest was but a lame one, and the 
Bishop of Oxford pertinently replied to the effect, that whereas 
Dr. Tait succeeded at last, on his own showing, in discovering 
his decanal duties, and, as is well known, found abundance of 
employment in the discharge of them, it is clear that the 
duties exist, and may be found, perhaps in more than one 
direction, by those who will honestly look for them. We 
believe, indeed, that when Dr. Tait, after his three years’ 
fruitless quest, was rewarded at last with a vision of the Promised 
Land, he entered upon it cheerfully, set himself to work it vigo- 


‘rously, and found very full occupation for his time in preaching, 


speaking, and lecturing, in presiding over ecclesiastical and 
charitable meetings, in dispensing a generous hospitality, and 
encouraging with his sympathy the labours of obscurer, but not 
less zealous, clergymen in the poverty-stricken cures of a cathe- 
dral city. His work, such as he understood and accepted it, he 


did well, with his characteristic intelligence and industry ; and 
when he was raised to a higher and wider sphere of usefulness, 
he left ample evidence of the influence he had exerted, in the 
esteem and regret of the people among whom he had laboured. 
We believe that it would require no arm ingenuity to draw up, 
from the example of Dr. Tait and others in similar positions, a 
list of the duties of a deanship which not the most laborious of | 
curates nor the most restless of Bishops would have any right to 
undervalue. If it be replied that most of these duties are — 
self-imposed, it will be no more than can, after all, be predica 
of the greater number of official positions of all kinds. It is not 
what we have to do, but how we do it, that taxes our timé and 
employs our energies. ‘ie 

here is, however, one duty of a Dean which Dr. Tait did not, 
we think, perform, though we can hardly suppose that he failed 
to discover it. Dr. Tait did not, in the course of his seven 
years’ incumbency, write a book. Did it never occur to him, 
during the three years that he was wearily watching his oppor- 
tunities, asking himself anxiously every morning when he rose, 
“‘ Now, what shall I find to do to-day?” and murmuring fret- 
fully every evening, as he lay down, “I have found nothing 
to do”—did it never occur to him that there were yet, even in 
these latter days, a few books that might be written, and many 
that might be well re-written? Did it not occur to him 
that, ten years ago, when he was a Dean, there was “no Church 
History in English but Gibbon’s,” no English commentary on 
the New Testament brought up to the level of modern 
theological science—that Butler and Paley are still our text- 
books on the Evidences, and we are defending old beliefs 
behind wooden walls against the rifled cannon and iron broad- 
sides of modern philosophy—that the interpretation of nature 
and human nature may lead up to the knowledge of God? 
To us it seems that a man of Dr. Tait’s known ability— 
taken as he was in the prime of life from the highest scholastic 

ition, learned, candid, full of loving zeal for the work of a re- 
lens instructor—might have found in the cloisters of Carlisle 
the duty of elaborating some noble work which should live, and 
become the possession of more than one generation. In short, 
though we believe that the late Dean of Carlisle did good service 
as a preacher and administrator in his city and neighbourhood, 
we say candidly that we think he misappreciated the importance 
of the office he held, and that he threw away on matters of 
momentary expediency the seven precious years which he might 
have devoted to a work of enduring usefulness. ; 

The decay of learning in the English Church—the disappear- 
ance at least of that pre-eminence in learning in the highest posts 
of the Church, which was once its distinguishing feature—is in 
fact one of the most painful signs of the times to those who re- 
verence the great institution which has so long maintained in 
this country the honour due to sound learning and religious edu- 
cation. Our modern Bishops are, we know, overburdened with 
a pressure of wearisome and unprofitable business in addition 
to their religious duties, and it is vain to expect that any of them, 
whatever his abilities and acquirements, should have time or 
spirit for a great literary work, requiring patient thought and 
persevering labour. But is there to be no compensation for 
this misfortune? Shall there be no refuge for the quiet stu- 
dent, no retreat in which the English divine may bring forth the 
fruit of industrious research and tranquil meditation? Is there 
to be nomiddle placeof rest between the hourly worry of the parish 
Priest and the hourly worry of the Bishop? It might have been 
hoped that sensible men would cherish and defend—not throw a 
wanton slur upon—the few places among us in which a modest 
competence may still be at once the reward and the encourage- 
ment of learning. But our helter-skelter system of patronage 
spoils everything. Our best Syriac scholar is taken from a 
humble but congenial retreat, and promoted to a handsome dig- 
nity weighted with the cure of 30,000 souls. A clever and active 
schoolmaster is taken from his post in middle life, in the full 
career of that busy ubiquity which befits his vocation, and buried 
in the dust of his chapter library, where he wastes three years 
in forcing a vent for his talent in speaking, lecturing, advising, 
and directing. Each man is lost to his own specialty. Reverse 
the preferments, and the rounds and the squares would have been 
fitted to a nicety. 

It iswith regret, then, that we observe a leaning in Lord Lyttel- 
ton, and still more in many of his supporters, to what they consider 
the utilization of Deans by turning them into Bishops. Of the 
general merits of the question of episcopal extension we sa 
nothing here; it is sufficient for our present purpose to remar 
that no multiplication of Bishops can be e: d in these days 
to relieve that order from such a pressure of administrative em- 
ployment as must fully en its time and energies. The 
episcopization of Deans would be simply cutting off the best and 
readiest means we have, if we will only use them, for the pro- 
motion of learning among the clergy. The decline and fall of 
learning in the English Church would be a blow indeed to true 
religion. We are straining all our energies to recover or retain 
the masses of the ignorant and irreligious ; but what if we should 
be losing meanwhile our hold on the intelligent and tlie reflect- 
ing P e cannot shut our eyes to the gradual widening of the 

f which must always exist between the educated and the 
illiterate professors of a religion still nominally the same. This 
gulf it is the function of a learned clergy to bridge over—this 
discord it is their duty to harmonize. But it is to little purpose 


that we multiply Curates and Bishops, if we 
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Curates to preich the popular religion, and Bishops to drive 
them. When that portion of our ecclesiastical revenues which 
was once set apart for the special maintenance of learning shall 
have been doled o it in driblets to relieve our town parishes from 
the duty of supporting their own ministers, there will surely 
follow here, as a happened elsewhere, the divorce of the edu- 
cated classes from thcir degraded Establishment, and the avowed 
antagonism of a polished Sadducecism and a vulgar superstition. 


: THE BERKELEY PEERAGE CLAIM. 
i igen claim of Sir Maurice Berkeley to sit in the House of 

Lords as Baron Berkeley has caused an interesting discus- 
sion of the precedents of remote times. The report of the judg- 
ments delivered in the Lords’ Committee for Privileges on this 
claim in February last has just appeared, and we think that few 
Parliamentary papers so well deserve exemption from the butter- 
man. The history of the Berkeley family has been for many 
years familiar to the public through the extraordinary litigation 
which arose on the death of the Karl of Berkeley in 1810. That 
litigation bore, in some of its circumstances, a resemblance to one 
which was but lately the topic of general conversation. In order 
to prove the legitimacy of the eldest and several other sons of the 
Earl of Berkeley, his widow ca ae before the Lords’ Committee and 
swore that she had been married to the Earl before their births, 
and that the marriage whic took place with the usual forms at 
a later date was merely a repetition of a former ceremony. 
The asseveration of I ady Berkeley was supported by what 
purported to be an entry in a parish register of marriages, 
and the eloquence of Sir Samuel Romilly was exerted on 
her son’s behalf before the Lords. But the allegation of the 
early marriage was rebutted by evidence of statements made 
b Yedy Berkelcy herself to the opposite effect. The decision of 
the House was adverse to the legitimacy of the eldest son; and 
as no claim was made by the son who was born first after the 
marriage, the Earldom of Berkeley became, at-least for the time, 
dormant. ‘The unsuccessful claimant to the title enjoyed the castle 
and estate of Berkeley under his father’s will, and he received 
from the favour of the Crown the new dignities of Lord Segrave 
and Earl Fitzhardinge. He died without issue in 1857, and 
thereupon the estate passed, under his father’s will, to his next 
brother, Admiral Sir Maurice Berkeley, who, like himself, was 
born before the admitted marriage of their parents, and who, 
therefore, is equally excluded from claiming the earldom by 

cent. 

The earldom of Berkeley being thus disjoined from the estate, 
an attempt was made in 1829, and has been recently re- 
newed, to obtain for the holder of that estate a seat in the 
House of Lords, by the lower, but older dignity of Baron. It is 
alleged that the estate of Berkeley is an ancient barony, to which 
the right of sitting in the House of Lords is so inseparably 
attached that it accompanies the estate, into whatever hand it 
‘oes and by whatever means. It is said that in the days of the 
rst Plantagenets these baronies by tenure were found through- 
out the kingdom, and that the Barony of Berkeley, and one or 
two others, are examples of the same class of peerages which 
have existed down to modern times. Of course, lawyers would 
say, if this be the law, it must have its full effect, however startling 
that effect may be. The title must go, if the law so directs, 
along with the estates, wherever a conveyance or a will may 
send them. The late Earl Fitzhardinge was tenant for life 
under his father’s will, with remainder to his first and other sons, 
if he should have any, in tail male, with remainder to Sir Maurice 
Berkeley for life, and to his sons in like manner; and so on 
through the testator’s family. Sir Maurice Berkeley became 
tenant for life of the estate on the death of Lord Fitzhardinge 
without ever having been married. It is contended that Lord 
Fitzhardinge was, and that Sir Maurice Berkeley is, and that 
whoever succeeds him, whether as tenant for life or as tenant in 
tail of the estate, will be, entitled to sit in Parliament as Baron 
Berkeley. Just as the purchase of a forty-shilling freehold in 
Gloucestershire gives a vote for members of the Lower House, 
so would the purchase of Berkeley Castle, if you could persuade 
the owner to sell it to you, give you aright to a seat in the 
Upper House among the oldest Barons. It is true there are 
many freehold estates in Gloucestershire, and only one Barony of 


‘Berkeley ; but, nevertheless, the latter is a commodity just like 


the former. 

It will be seen that some of the consequences of this law of 
barony by tenure, if it were a law, would be absurd. Thus, it 
may be asked, what would become of the right to sit in Parlia- 
ment if the owner of Berkeley Castle should become bankrupt ? 
The petitioner’s counsel shrank from the monstrous assertion that 
this right would to the bankrupt’s assignees, so that they, or 
one of them, could exercise the privilege of peerage. The assignees 
of a bankrupt, indeed, have no beneficial enjoyment of the estates 
vested in them, and therefore it seems reasonable that they 
should not assume the honours of the Barony of Berkeley. But 
suppose the assignees sold the estate, as in the natural course of 
things they would do, to the best bidder at a public auction. 
The imagination kindles at the thought of the advertisements 
which would announce this august sale. Surely we might ho 
that for the composition of those paragraphs the Shades would 

ive us back George Robins. Can there be in Elysium any 
lelight equal to that of submitting to public competition the 
right to sit in the British House of Lords And even if we do 


not go the length of supposing bankruptcy, we may venture to 
suggest that a mortgage is a transaction not unknown to the 
proprietors of landed estates. Let us suppose further, what is not 
uncommon, that the mortgagee cannot get his money when he 
wants it, and that he has recourse to the usual reredies. Again 
this ancient Barony is in the market, and an honour is conferred, 
not by the authority of the Crown, but by force of a power of 
sale inserted in a mortgage deed. And even if we suppose that 
the master of Berkeley Castle avoids incumbering it, he might 
take a fancy to grant a lease of it and go abroad; and if an estate 
for life confers the right to a seat in Parliament, why should not 
an estate for years, whether long or short? and therefore, why 
should not the interest of a mere tenant at rack-rent, so that the 
seat would pass to every occupier of the castle just as readily 
as the right of shooting over the surrounding manors? If these 
absurdities be, as we think they are, the legitimate consequences 
of the claim of Sir Maurice Berkeley, it might have been confi- 
dently predicted that the Committee would resolve, as they have 
done, that he had not made out that claim. 

Lord Cranworth put this matter in a common-sense way when 
he said, “ That if the right to sit in this House by reason of the 
tenure of particular lands ever existed, it has now ceased to exist, 
is, I submit, a proposition which must be assumed as indis- 
putable.” If the facts of history do not adjust themselves to this 
principle, so much the worse for them. The principle must be 
maintained, and the facts, if necessary, must give way. When 
lawyers lay down with much solemnity that the law must be 
allowed to run its logical course, laymen may perhaps call to 
mind examples which may teach them that ben a declaration is 
less alarming than at first it sounds. By longer or shortet 
courses, by scrambling through or leaping over precedents, the 
Lord Chancellor and his colleagues reached the same inevitable 

oal. Sir Maurice Berkeley is, in the eye of the law, a stranger 
in blood to his own father, and that a peerage should be trans- 
taissible, by deed or will, toa stranger in blood, is a conclusion 
which we might be sure the English law would struggle 
desperately to avoid. We do not mean to say that the 
reasons, or some of them, assigned by the learned lords 
for their judgments are not very good reasons. All we say 
is, that if they had been far weaker than they are, the 
Barony of Berkeley would not have been allowed to_be- 
come the subject of gift and sale. We again quote Lord 
Cranworth with approbation :—‘t Whatever were the incidents 
of tenure per baroniam, they either were not such as are now 
contended for, or if they were, they have, in the lapse of ages, 
ceased to belong to it—if, indeed, such a tenure now exists at 
all.” We may lament this abeyance of the honours of an ancient 
house, and we may own that, if the law allowed, those honours 
would be worthily sustained by Sir Maurice Berkeley. But the 
earldom slumbers out of respect to the dead countess ; and the 
Barony, if it ever existed, has perished through lapse of time and 
social change. The property in respect of which the claim is 
made has been held by the Berkeley family from the time of the 
second—and probably of the first—King Henry to the present 
day, but with one remarkable interruption. William, Lord 
Berkeley, who was duly summoned to Parliament as Baron until 
the twelfth year of King Edward IV., was afterwards raised in 
the peerage to the dignities, successively, of Viscount, Earl, and 
Marquis ; and he died, without issue, in 1491. Before his death, 
as the lawyers say, he “suffered a recovery ;” and having thus 
barred the entail created by an ancestor in the reign of King 
Edward ITI., he resettled the castle and lands of Berkeley, in 
default of his own issue, on King Henry VII., and the heirs 
male of his body, with the reversion to his own right heirs. The 
effect of this settlement was that Berkeley Castle passed on the 
Marquis’s death to King Henry VIL., and from him to his 
successors Kings Henry VIII. and Edward VL., and it returned, 
on the death of the latter, to Henry the great-grandson of the 
Marquis’ own brother who had been so strangely postponed to 
the King of England. During the reigns of these three 
sovereigns, extending over sixty-two years, it is said that no 
writ of summons to the House of Lords issued in right of the 
Barony of Berkeley; but immediately on the accession of 
na Mary, Henry Lord Berkeley, as the heir of Marquis 
illiam, obtained seisin of the lands constituting the alleged 
Barony, and from that time Lord Henry and Eis successors 
in the enjoyment of Berkeley Castle were summoned in the 
ancient right till, in the reign of King Charles II., the then 
Baron was raised to the dignity of an Karl, from which 
time he and his successors sat in right of that higher dig- 
nity. The argument of the petitioner upon this entail made by 
Marquis William, of course was that, as the Berkeley family 
lost the seat in Parliament when the lands went to the Crown, 
and resumed the seat when the lands returned to them, therefore 
it must be concluded that the seat and the lands were indis- 
solubly bound together. This argument appears so strong that 
the only way of meeting it is that adopted by teed Cranworth :— 
“If it were admitted that there were sitting in this House a class 
of peers by right of the tenure of land, then this argument, with 
the other facts proved, might suffice to establish the petitioner’s 
ease; but he has failed in showing that there now is, or ever was, 
any such class of peers.” After the full discussion of this case, 
it may be taken to be settled law that the right to a writ of 
— by been ever since the reign of 

Ww +» an t the digni peerage is a personal 
and not a territorial right. 7 
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HIMALAYAN PHEASANTS, 


Mo (pan three years have now passed away since the 
Zoological Society of London commenced their experiment 
of the introduction into this country of new species of game-birds 
from our Indian —* and a fourth breeding-season is fast 
approaching. Although, as we gather from a paper read by the 
secretary at one of the recent scientific meetings of the Society, the 
success hitherto obtained has scarcely equalled the expectations 
originally formed on this subject, the attempt can by no means 
be pronounced to have been a failure, and may yet, if properly 
carried out, lead to very remarkable results. The published 
Proceedings of the Society, and the successive annual reports 
read at the anniversary meetings, furnish the following facts re- 
lative to what has been already effected in this matter, and seem 
to indicate that there are one or two points to which special 
attention is requisite, if the experiment is to be ccuuntel | toa 
successful conclusion. 

The birds originally imported were brought down to Calcutta 
from the Himalayas in March 1857, and shipped under the 
care of a special agent of the Society, despatched from 
England to take charge of them on the voyage home. The 
collection was formed by the exertions o rd Canning, 
Lord William Hay, Major W. E. Hay, Major Ramsay, 
Mr. Brian Hodgson, Captain James (then acting resident at 
Darjeeling), and other officers of the Indian civil and military 
services, and embraced specimens of eight of the principal game- 
birds of the Himalayas. Five of these species, namely, the 
Cheer, the Purple, Black-backed, and White-crested Kaleeges, and 
the Peurah Partridge reached England in sufficient numbers to 
allow of their reproduction in this country, and, with the excep- 
tion of the last, have bred in the Society’s Gardens every year 
since their arrival. Of the beautiful Polyplectron, or peacock- 
pheasant, as it is often called, two males only survived the voyage, 
and are still living mateless in the Regent’s Park Gardens. The 
fate of the Tragopans and Impeyan Pheasants belonging to this 
collection was still more deplorable. Eight pairs of each of 
these splendid birds were carefully stowed away in proper cages, 
when the vessel left Calcutta; but though they safely escaped 
the overpowering heat of the first part of the passage, they one 
after the other unexpectedly sickened when in the cold latitudes, 
after crossing the line, and not a single bird survived to reach 
this country. Fortunately, the Society were already in pos- 
session of Impeyans—the produce of stock imported by the late 
Lord Derby for his pheasantries at Knowsley—and have thus 
been enabled to breed this bird in their gardens every year since 
1856, though not in very satisfactory numbers. 

The Monaul, or Impeyan Pheasant, as it is somewhat in- 
correctly called, since it is certainly more nearly allied to the 


- partridges than to the pheasants—its nearest relatives being the 


snow-partridges (Tetrao-gallus), of the mountainous districts of 
Europe and Asia—is perhaps the most remarkable of all the 
game-birds of our Indian possessions, and has been appropriately 
selected by Mr. Gould as the representative of Asiatic ornitho- 
logy, to adorn the covers of his great work on the Birds of Asia. 
The Monaul is very abundant in its native country, being ‘found 
on almost every hill of any elevation, from the first great ridge 
above the plains to the limits of the forest.” Its large size and 
gorgeous plumage would render it a most desirable addition to 
our English game-preserves, and, as an additional inducement to 
its introduction, we are informed by the most experienced of 
Indian sportsmen, that its flesh in autumn and winter is “ excel- 
lent, and scarcely to be surpassed in flavour or delicacy.” The 
Monaul, as we have already stated, was first bred in captivity in 
this country by the late Bar! of Derby, but not in any great 
abundance. Nor has the success obtained by the Zoological 
Society with this bird been hitherto very considerable, only 
fifteen individuals having been reared in the Gardens during the 
last three seasons, though a much larger number have been 


hatched. But the young birds have always suffered from a 


— distemper when a few months old, and but few of them 
ve escaped its ravages. Lord Hill,’and the French Société 
Imperiale d’Acclimatation have, however, both been supplied by 
the Zoological Society with breeding pairs of the Monaul, and 
we trust that these, and the three or four pairs retained in the 
Regent's Park, will produce a strong crop of young Impeyans 
during the present season. 

The Cheer, although lately separated by systematists from the 
true Pheasants, is nevertheless very closely allied to the latter, and, 
if sufficient pains were taken, might, it is believed, in the course 
of a few years, be as completely acclimatized in this country as 
the Common Pheasant, which, as is well known, was originally a 
denizen of Western Asia. In 1858—the first breeding season 
after their importation—twenty-six young birds of this species 
were hatched from eggs laid by two hens; and one only of them 
was lost in the process of rearing. The success met within 1859 
was not so great, only nineteen birds having been hatched, and 
fifteen reared. In 1860 the number was again diminished by an 
accident which occurred to one of the hens, and only seven birds 
were reared. In spite of this gradually-decreasing success, it 
seems probable that the Cheer, from its manifestly hardy dis- 
Avy may eventually turn out to be better adapted for 

nglish preserves than me of the other importations, with the 
exception, erhaps, of the Black-backed Kaleege. In its natural 
state, the Cheer is an inhabitant of the lower and intermediate 
ranges of the Himalayas, being seldom found at very high ele- 


vations, and haunting grassy hills with scattered forests of oak 
and small patches of underwood—just such ground, in fact, as 
may be found in many of our English parks. 
he Purple, Black-backed, and White-crested Kaleeges are 
closely allied species, belonging to the same natural group as that 
which contains the well-known Silver Pheasant of our aviaries. 
These birds are intermediate in form between the Pheasants and 
the Jungle-fowls, the latter being the origin of our domestic 
cocks and hens. The Black-backed and White-crested Kaleeges 
are in fact so nearly related to each other, that they breed to- 
gether without the slighest difficulty, and varieties intermediate 
between them occur in a state of nature. They are what are 
termed by naturalists “representative” species, the Black-backed 
Kaleege being found a in the eastern portion of the sub- 
Himalayan region, and oe replacing the white-crested bird, 
which occurs only in the western. Some naturalists would be 
therefore inclined to regard them as belonging to one species ; 
but yet, not merely the adult male birds, but the females, young 
birds in every stage, and even the eggs, are readily distinguish- 
able toa practised eye. The Black-backed Kaleege is that which 
has hitherto succeeded best in England. In 1858 no less than 
sixty-three birds were hatched, and sixty-one reared, of this 
species in the Gardens of the Society; in 1859, sixteen were reared 
out of eighteen hatched ; and even in the miserably wet and cold 
breeding season of 1860, fourteen birds were saved out of the 
twenty-seven eggs which produced living young ones. The Kaleeges 
inhabit the lower regions of the Himalayas, not ascending above an 
elevation of 8000 feet, and keeping to the low coppice and jungle. 
Lord Hill, who has obtained such marked success in breeding 
the Elands of South Africa at his seat in Shropshire, has likewise 
the honour of being the first in the field with Indian pheasants. 
His Lordship has now, we believe, ten or twelve pairs of the 
Black-backed Kaleege turned out in one of the coverts in his 
grounds at Hawkstone, besides an equal number reserved in 
confinement for breeding. If we are rightly informed, the birds 
in Lord Hill’s preserves seem to have adapted themselves com- 
letely to their new quarters, and to be doing wonderfully well. 
te is said, also, that their strong and peculiar flight, when dis- 
turbed, is likely to cause some embarrassment to even the most 
experienced slayer of partridges and pheasants. The Purple 
Kaleege is perhaps a finer bird than the Black-backed Kaleege, 
the male being remarkable for his glossy black plumage and 
graceful carriage; but this species, owing to various causes— 
particularly to a deficiency of hens—has certainly not hitherto 
succeeded so well in this country as its two congeners, the Black- 
backed and the White-crested. 
So far, then, we have every reason to be well content with 
the energy displayed by the Zoological Society in this matter. 
The outlay incurred in the original importation of the Himalayan 
pheasants was no doubt large, and the annual cost of the care 
and keep of such a number of birds (upon which, we believe, no 
expense likely to be conducive to their health and well-doing is 
spared) considerable. The sum realized by the sale of the annual 
produce must, however, if it has not already nearly repaid these 
expenses, have gone a long way towards it, and at any rate pro- 
duced good interest upon the capital invested. Besides, the addi- 
tional attraction to the public caused by the exhibition of such 
beautiful objects, and the consequent increase of the receipts for 
entrance-money to the Gardens, must not be lost sight of. We 
therefore strongly urge upon the Council who conduct the 
affairs of the Society, the propriety of obtaining a fresh 
supply of Himalayan pheasants from their native homes. The 
result of this interesting experiment mainly, we believe, depends 
upon this being done. Without it, success is certainly possible, 
but we fear hardly probable ; and, now that matters are advanced 
so far, it would be a thousand pities to run the risk of ultimate 
failure. Every breeder of sheep, cattle, and other animals knows 
the value of “fresh blood.” A new stock of birds from the 
Himalayas wm with the descendants of those originally im- 
ported would greatly increase their productiveness, and reduce the 
risk of the deterioration and uent failure of the race from 
continual breeding “ in-and-in.” We are sure that the gentlemen 
who so liberally assisted in the former experiment would, if called 
upon, not refuse their services a second time, and that the money 
spent in this way would be usefully and profitably employed. 
Meanwhile, it must be recollected that the addition of these 
new birds to our game-preserves cannot be accompli by 
merely breeding a certain number of pairs of them every year 
in the Regent's Park. The Society's establishment there, 
although admirably placed with reference to the great masses of 
pulation without whose support it could not be carried on, is 
= no means well adapted for a breeding-place for young birds. 
he space is confined, the soil wet and heavy, and the situation 
in the middle of a dense population, manifestly unsuitable for 
the purpose. But surely some of the many noblemen and gentle- 
men with large country estates, which enjoy every variety of 
soil and climate, will follow Lord Hill's example, and aid in an 
experiment in which they are, indeed, more nearly interested 
than any other class in the kingdom. If some of them would 
take the matter resolutely in hand, and let their keepers devote 
to these new and interesting birds a small fraction of the time 
and trouble they are in the habit of bestowing upon ordinary 
heasants and on it would not be many years before the 
mpeyan, the Cheer, and the Kaleege might become the orna- 
ment of our parks and es, and be reckoned amongst the 
ordinary delicaeies of our “second course.” 
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THE NEW EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


| big: being in the agonies of self-reconstruction, Austria in 
those of a life-and-death strugzle for existence, France sore 
all over with jealousy and suspicion of her insular neighbour, 
Prussia in the thick of a quarrel with Denmark, Russia working out 
the vastest social problem that ever monarch undertook to solve in 
two short years, Turkey gripped to death by her protectors, 
India racked by famine and passing through a financial crisis, and 
the United States split to fragments, England has judiciously pro- 
claimed an International Exhibition for next year, and has given 
the world—which has so little else to think of—a twelvemonth to 
repare for the treat. So mighty a sight demanded a mighty 
bitation for its prospective treasures and its speculative success. 
The site was there—1,300,000 square feet of land in the pleasant 
plains of Brompton, close to the graceful Boilers—anid the money 
was buttoned up in the guarantors’ pockets. The man to 
build the building, and the building for the man to build, 
were all that was wanting. With upwards of twenty-six 
acres yearning to be covered by a structure which must possess the 
attributes of weather-tightness and of durability for a few months 
at all events, two courses were obviously open to the promoters, 
each of them possessing its own advantages, and each consistent 
in itself. One was, to select (whether by competition or pre- 
ference we do not complicate our argument by asking) some 
architect or architects of recognised eminence, and to give him 
or them the commission to produce, upon the responsibility of 
his or their fame, a design whose proportions and character, 
however simple, might harmonize beauty with utility in a pile 
which could either be retained with credit to the age, the nation, 
and the capital, or be demolished with the respectful regret of 
those who had witnessed its construction. Probably we shall be 
told that this plan would have involved more time than there was 
to spare, and more money than there was to spend. The answer 
is, of course, ready. The experience of all who have a right to 
—_ on architectural questions is unanimous in the conclusion 
that the well-reasoned design of an eminent man is generally 
carried out more quickly and more cheaply than the crotchety con- 
ception of an aspirant. But, supposing art and durability to be 
congéd, we come to the second alternative—namely, the building, 
in the cheapest form consistent with a few montlis’ permanence, 
of ashed whose merits should be summed up in its being weather- 
tight, sufficiently lighted, and big enough to hold and to show 
the goods which make up the Exhibition—a shed timed to do no 
more than the work for which it was wanted, and then, when the 
day came for its removal, to tumble under the demolisher's hands. 
But the British empire is now in the enjoyment of a Depart- 
ment of Practical Art, dandled into greatness by the liberality 
of Parliament, smiled on by the wise and good, and acting on 
the purest principles of mutual admiration. To this depart- 
ment, modestly lodging in the Brompton Boilers, the omnipotent 
five who rule the destinies of the future Exhibition fearlessly 
confided the trhole and sole elaboration of the project; and the 
Department possessed in its own circle the man for the 
emergency, trained by engineering to grapple with the problems 
of architecture. So the design sped silently on—the public 
scarcely believing that an Exhibition of 1862 was really in con- 
templation, and totally at sea as to the possibility of lodgings 
being found for it—till at last the great conception burst on the 
world, as seen by the bewildered eyes of laudatory journalists. 
So bright and hugea bubble never burst more quickly or more 
completely. Indeed, we may say that it never was fairly ex- 
panded ; for its most astounding feature—that central hall which 
was to have been taller than any hall ever raised by mortal man, 
and to have been capped by a cupola to which all cupolas ever 
before conceived were but as oranges to a pumpkin—three acres 
large and 250 feet in height without counting the substructure— 
collapsed at the first breath of the hard-fisted and prosaic con- 
tractor. All thatis left to us is the headless trunk of Gogmagog; 
and so ungrateful are we that we do not long for anything more. 
Simply, and in one word, this precious specimen of bureaucratic 
sleight-of-hand and semi-amateur architecture combines every 
fault which could possibly attach to an exhibition building pro- 
duced by the professed architect, and every deformity which 
could characterize the temporary shed. Its cheapness is shown 
by the fact that the first contract is for 200,000/. ; and that, if the 
folly of the central cupola had been persisted in, 500,000/. would 
have been required. It would bea dreary work to recapitulate all 
the solecisms against taste which blend into the unlucky facade 
of 1200 feet along the Cromwell-road. The series of forty sham 
elongated windows will hardly find any enthusiastic defenders ; 
and the Louis XV. roofs over the respective portals which break 
the line will scarcely be accepted as masterstrokes of composition. 
But what shall we say to that apotheosis of the departed half- 
pennies—Britannia, sulky, big, and grim, with helmet, trident, 
and shield, seated in full side face over the central entrance? 
Nothing, indeed, but a Department of Practical Art could have 
conceived a symbol so refined, so recondite, and so original. 
What are the pediments of the Parthenon, or the sculptured 
fronts of our old Cathedrals beside this augustly simple image— 
Britannia proper (as the heralds say) perched ina niche and look- 
ing into vacancy? But the central mass contains three portals, 
and only the middle one is topped with this statue. If we could 
improve upon so masterly a conception, we should venture to 
suggest that each side-opening should also have its niche, in one 
of which the British Lion might proudly curl his awful tail, and in 


the other the pensive Unicorn droop his twisted horn. This 
would make the whole group still more original. still more 
historical and picturesque, still more suggestive of the inmost 
whisperings of each patriotic breast. A few recontlite mottos, 
Dieu et mon droit, Tria juncta in uno, and other mythic creeds, 
would throw a rich halo of legend round the group, while a rose 
here anda thistle and a shamrock there, would indicate that vege- 
table no less than animal life and the human form divine, con- 
tributed its share to the magnificent idea. 

We shall not trouble our readers with a recapitulation of the 
intricacies of the internal plan. The facade of 1200 feet masks 
a monster picture gallery disconnected with the remaining struc- 
ture,which is mainly composed, like the old Crystal Palace, of courts, 

assages, and galleries. The salient features are two octagonal 
Ralls, one at each end, sprouting into transepts—of which more 
anon—and a connecting nave, 800 feet long, 100 high, and 75 broad, 
which, we are told, will have something of a ‘ Gothic” character 
—why not as well an “Alanie” or “* Hunnish” one, we cannot 
exactly tell. To be sure, the long iron shafts which support 
the trusses of the roof look like starved imitations of the pillars 
which sometimes occur in early French architecture. To be 
sure, also, the light comes through a series of windows which, 
from their elevation, are properly termed a clerestory ; and the 
framing of the aih-acned roof is open to view. But all these 
features combined no more make up a real Gothie ensemble than 
the slant lines and queer statues make an Egyptian structure of 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. This “clerestory” is to be 
twenty-five feet in height; and it is calculated that it will be 
sufficient to light the nave—an area about twice as broad as an 
average Cathedral nave, and destitute of the aisle windows which 
tend so essentially to give the needful light to a church. No 
doubt “ Practical Art” is right; but if we were exhibitors, par- 
ticularly on the South side (the nave runs East and West), we 
should be Goths enough to pray for an occasional skylight. 

We have reserved the bonne bouche, or rather the bonnes bouches, 
of the building to the last. We have already recorded the untimely 
fate of the central cupola. A more benign destiny has saved the 
two of smaller size which are to cap the octagonal halls— 
cupolas, not such as old fogies like Brunelleschi, or Bramante, 
or Wren pottered over—solid masses, rising sheer above 
the buildings which they covered, planted on a_ suflicient 
and distinctive tambour, and qualifying the dimension of length by 
the lofty and pyramidal contour which they contributed to the 
entire structure. Our official and “ practical” architects scorn 
such old-world fancies. The Exhibition cupolas stand judiciously 
at each end of the long mass, where they cannot possibly give 
elevation to the whole, and, as judiciously, they are thrown back 
320 feet behind the fagade ; oa for fear they should be even then 
too conspicuous, they grow from low and perfectly naked tam- 
bours of the same section and material as themselves. Their 
material is iron and glass, their plan octagonal, and their outline 
we suppose is Saracenic, as that is the term of art which is always 
used to indicate the indescribable. But then they are so very 
big—250 feet high and 160 feet in diameter—52 feet more than 
the cupola of St. Paul’s—nay, even—O Protestant depravity !— 
21 feet more than that of St. Peter’s! With such a recommen- 
dation, where could criticism find a hole to pick in these lovely 
monuments of Brobdignag art? Their material is so “light,” and 
when the sun shines, the Exhibition will sparkle like Mambrino’s 
helmet on Don Quixote’s head. The weary foreigner will see the 
radiance from afar, and guided by its sheen, will turn his achin 
feet towards Brompton, and bless the friendly mind that invente 
so conspicuous a guide-post. 

But we have not patience to banter any longer. The flagrant 
vulgarity of these portentous dish-covers makes us blush for the 
officials who could have invehted, and for the officials who could 
have sanctioned, the gross extravagance. Talk of these cupolas 
being anything to be proud of—anything which could add magni- 
ficence to the heavy and insipid building over which they are to 
brood, or reflect credit on the age and the country which is 
to witness their construction! For taste they stand on a level 
with the big picture of the giant and the dwarf which is dis- 
played outside a travelling show ina fair. In point of utility 
they are far below it; for that picture, we have no doubt, tempts 
many a yokel to spend his penny on the sight, while these 
cucumber-frames will not—we should willingly guarantee that— 
draw one single gazer more into the International Exhibition. 

Our mortification is the greater because we feel that this mis- 
carriage cannot fail to be damaging, not only to the progress of 
art in this country, and to the legitimate decoration of the metro- 
polis, but to the character of England itself (not yet as well 
established as it might be) for good taste all over the world. 
However the promoters of the new building may endeavour to 
gloss over its many offences against taste, it is undoubted that 
it will be an inflated monument of everything which a refined 
feeling for the beautiful and the appropriate would never have 
tolerated; and the occasion which tes been chosen to parade 
this gigantic solecism is the invitation to the whole world to 
become our guests within its very walls. Whether the Exhibi- 
tion proves successful or a dead failure, one thing is certain about 
it—that it will bring together all the prying eyes, all the censo- 
rious tongues, and all the cavilling pens of the world, each more 
glad than the other to find some Tehastelie point in the flank of 
their self-satisfied host. We may accordingly go to sleep with 
the certain and comfortable conviction that, before the noise of the 
opening has died away, many a grave German will have solemnly 
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weighed the dsthetik of the building and found it wanting, and 
that Cham’s playful-pencil, disporting in the Charivari, will have 
introduced the cupolas in all their ghastiiness to our Parisian 
well-wishers. All this may be indifferent, possibly amusing, to 
the magnates of Practical Art; but, for our own part, we plead 
guilty to a_patriotic weakness which makes us feel indignant 
whenever England exposes herself needlessly and carelessly. 
Weare peculiarly indignant when the fiasco occurs upon artistic 
ground, because England has not yet so thoroughly cleared 
herself of former peccadilloes as to possess any store of superero- 
gatory merit to fool away in the sardonic presence of collected 
Europe. Whether we care to think of them or not, there are Nash 
and Soane to be accounted for, Regent-street and Buckingham 
Palace to be atoned for. To be sure, the Exhibition will at last 
be closed, and the Continent will find something else to laugh at 
or to ery over, but he will be a bold man who will dare to pro- 
hesy that we shall then see the last of the Exhibition building. 
e would back the Income-tax to go first. So many millions 
of bricks, so many tons of iron, so many acres of roofing, and 
two such cupolas, the whole representing two or three hundred 
thousand pounds—the idea of sweeping away this Babylonian pile 
would be screamed down as preposterous. Better talk of pulling 
down St. Paul’s or ploughing over the Tower of London. No 
matter whether there is or is not a use for the empty labyrinth. If 
none exists naturally, invention will be = sure to provide one. 
The pictures can go there, in spite of the unanimous wish of the 
nation that they should stop in Trafalgar-square, and of the large 
sums which are being lavished on the improvement of the National 
Gallery; or else the Cattle Show can be held there, or the 
curiosities moved out of the Boilers—anything or everything to 
make a reason for the retention of the monster shed. We have 
no fear that it will breed any imitators; but it will survive to 
later generations to show how far, in an age of general enlighten- 
ment, official management can be blind, and how widely, at the 
moment when a genuine taste for art is everywhere springing 
up, a State institution, richly endowed and highly privileged to 
foster that taste, can go astray in search of purposeless osten- 
tation and lavish ugliness. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


dig exhibition at the Gallery of the British Institution 
appears to be, on the whole, rather above the average. 
There are fewer instances of conspicuously bad painting, and 
there are several works which would show to advantage in any 
collection. 

“The Villa d'Este, Tivoli” (62), by F. Lee Bridell, is a pictu- 
resque and thoroughly Italian scene. The building itself, like 
many Italian villas, cannot pretend to be beautiful; but seen, as 


~ it is, half-hidden by trees, and standing on an eminence, with a 


romantic terrace in front, it helps to make up a very fine compo- 
sition. The colouring of the whole is quiet and refined in tone. 
The glare of day is over, and the setting sun faintly lights up the 
dark masses of cypress, the tall forms of which stand out against 
the evening sky and the soft blue reaches of the distant Cam- 
pagna. Mr. Bridell’s other painting, “The Woods of Sweet 
Chestnut above Varenna, Lake of Como—Study from Nature”’— 
(244), is in more vigorous and less-finished style. It possesses 
in a high degree the chief excellence which a landscape can 
possess ; that is to say, it reflects faithfully the true character 
and charm of the scene represented. In the minute and laboured 
style, which was brought into fashion by the foolish praises 
lavished upon Pre-Raffaelitism, it was forgotten that the real 
attraction of all fine scenery lies in general impressions, and not 
in particular perceptions. If a painting is laboured and con- 
strained—if it wants the ease, the grace, the freedom of nature— 
it is vain to bid us admire the pebbles in one corner, counted and 
drawn as if from measurement; or the mosses in another, exe- 
cuted so that a botanist can recognise them. It is certainly = 
sible to err on the other side, and it is easy to imagine Mr. 
Bridell's broad and masculine manner degenerating into a slovenly 
manner, but in the present instance he is undoubtedly very suc- 
cessful in conveying the peculiar beauties of the view which he 
has taken. We get the wild luxuriance of the banks of the Lake 
of Como, the deep and lustrous tones of a Southern atmosphere, 
and the depth and purity of the tranquil water. The sky is, in- 
deed, not quite satisfactory. The intensity of the blue is, perhaps, 
not exaggerated ; but, as it is impossible to preserve this intensity 
without losing the sense of distance and transparency, and as the 
latter qualities are of high importance, it is generally wiser to 
make some sacrifice for their sake. 

“The Fortress of Masada, on the Dead Sea” (349), by Edward 
Lear, is a spot to which some memorable historic associations are 
attached. The word “ Masada” is said in Stanley’s Sinai and 
Palestine to mean the lair, or fastness, and the place was so 
called as being emphatically the stronghold of the country. It 
was to Jerusalem what the Kénigstein has been to Dresden in 
modern times—an impregnable fortress to which the treasures 
were sent for security whenever danger was impending. Mr. 
Lear has conveyed with fine effect the singular and desolate 
aspect of the now unoccupied heights, and has introduced two 
figures, which are, we presume, intended to recal the time when 
a remnant of the Jews had taken refuge there from the armies 
of Titus. We cannot help thinking that these figures rather 
detract from the impressiveness of the scene by giving an air of 
unreality ; and their historical propriety is at least questionable, 


as the summit of the hill was then fortified and surrounded with 
towers, so that the place cannot have had its present wild and 
deserted appearance. Mr. Dawson's “Harvest” (73) is a very 
different scene. The yellow and watery beams of the 
setting sun break through gaps in a heavy bank of clouds, 
and fall upon a corn-field studded with groups of men 
and horses, which slopes gently down to a flat and fertile 
country. The execution shows much care and good taste, and 
the colouring of the trees which crown the brow of the hill 
is especially praiseworthy for its truthfulness and delicacy. Long 
before a superficial observer is aware that the foliage of trees has 
changed its colour, a painter can detect that approaching autumn 
has introduced warmth and variety into the cold and uniform 
pom of July. The subtle beauty of this early stage of decay 
as been happily represented in the present instance. To the 
cold blue tone of the horizon and the bank of clouds which lies 
above the horizon, we must venture to object. It is true that 
the rays of the sun are in places cut off by the intervening clouds, 
and the rays so cut off do not affect the — of objects 
nearer the spectator. But it must be remembered that the rays 
which escape have to pass through a more or less misty medium 
which ig oo reflects them partially in a thousand directions, 
and thus diffuses their influence over the whole atmosphere. 
Objects, therefore, seen at a distance through this qualified 
medium cannot be of a pure aerial blue, but must partake more 
or less of the colour of the rays of the sun. A crimson sunset 
imparts a Bsr od tinge to the distance, a yellow sunset a green 
tinge. ‘“ London from the Thames in 1861” (339), by J. Danby, 
is a fine composition. The fog and filthy air, through which 
the morning sun shines red and lowering, is used with much skill 
to veil the meaner parts of the view, and to bring the more 
striking points into relief. We cannot help thinking, however, 
that Mr. Danby has in some measure robbed the Thames of its 
due proportions in order to give symmetry and compactness to 
the view. “ Greenan Castle, Coast of Ayrshire” (552), by G. F. 
Buchanan, is one of the most successful Jandscapes in the Exhibi- 
tion. The half-ruined tower, standing on its low and solitary 
cliff, with the sea foaming at its feet, is painted with care, but 
without undue straining after effect, and the romantic spirit of 
such scenery is faithfully reflected. ‘ North Glen Sannox, Isle 
of Arran” (532), by J. W. Bottomley, is a fine wild subject, 
painted with great apparent ease and fidelity, but rather deficient 
in clearness of tone. There is a certain muddiness in the colour- 
ing of the rocky stream and the distant mountains which spoils 
the general effect. In “Tantallon Castle” (497), Mr. J. 
Webb has found a noble theme, but has, it seems to us, fallen 
into the error of attempting to make a pretty picture when he 
should rather have proposed to himself the dignity of 
perfect simplicity. The somewhat capricious play of light in 
this picture suits ill with the massive grandeur of the 
ancient castle on its dizzy steep. The sort of vice 
which half mars the effect of this painting is to be seen in 
all Mr. Niemann’s works. He always eviaces considerable 
taste for colour and picturesque beauty, but is so prepossessed. 
in favour of his own ideals as to pay little heed to the teaching 
of nature. The most perfect i delightful contrast to a false 
style may be seen in Mr. G. Sant’s “Near Burnham Beeches” 
(80). Nothing can be more natural than the colouring of this 
little study. r. G. Stanfield exhibits two views, painted, as 
usual, with perfect good taste, but, as usual, rather wanting in 
life and variety ; and Mr. W. Oakes has “ A Scene on the Essex 
Coast” (359), which seems to us te be hardly up to his standard. 
It has, indeed, considerable excellence, but the various parts are 
not so harmoniously put together as is usual in his productions. 
The leaden sky, for instance, seems hardly to suit the bright and 
breezy look of the foreground. “ Evening, Seaford Bay” (143), 
by E. Hayes, is a coast scene painted with simplicity and fidelity, 
and “ Easby Abbey” (221), by S. D. Swarbeck, though in its 
present position it can hardly be seen, is a neatly-executed view 
of one of the most picturesque fragments in Great Britain. 
“The Studio of Rembrandt” (169), by J. Gilbert, has great 
merit. The colouring is rich and harmonious, especially in the 
middle part of the picture, where the bright tawny of the canvas 
on the easel, the white of the painter’s rag, the subdued 
of the carpet, and the red of the painter's dress, are combined 
with really fine effect. It is, however, as it seems to us, an 
error on Mr. Gilbert’s part to scatter so many patches of bright 
colour over the whole work, and thus deprive it of repose and 
breadth of effect. If the easel — in the centre of the 
picture were allowed to cast, as it naturally would, a shadow on 
the child sitting behind it, this defect would be obviated. There 
is abundance of red without the scarlet dress of the child, and a 
mass of comparative shade in this part would set off the principal 
elements of the composition. The best figure in the group seems 
to us to be that of the old lady who is sitting for her portrait. A 
little additional study might improve some of the accessories— 
as, for instance, the curtain and chandelier which hang from the 
top of the room. Mr. F. Goodall's “ Felice Ballarin reciting 
Tasso to the People of Chioggia” (111) is a beautiful little picture, 
repeated on a small scale from the large work exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. A great improvement is made in the present 
version by a reduction of the tone of the sky, which in the 
original was of a deep and unnatural blue, approaching to indigo, 
but is here light and aerial. Mr. F. Wyburd’s “ Undine” (439) 
is a small picture distinguished by much graceful fancy ; and iis 
“ Teresina” (52) appears to us to be the best eingle figure in the 
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room. The drawing of the latter is good, and the fit of abstrac- 
tion into which the young mourner has fallen is declared as much 
by her languid and drooping attitude as by the expression of her 
countenance. “A Chiropodist” (464), by Erskine Nicol, and 
“ Art Critics in Brittany” (20), by A. Solomon, are clever groups 
of a comic kind, in which the various expressions are happily hit 
off. In expression of a different kind, nothing in the Gallery is 
more successful than the head of the soldier in Mr. P. H. Cal- 
deron’s “ Return from Moscow” (543). The nervously clenched 
hand, too, tells the same story of suppressed emotion. The 
drawing appears to be faulty in more respects than one. The 
lower half of the man’s figure is too large for the upper half, and 
there is an error in the perspective of the room, which gives the floor 
the appearance of sinking precipitously on one side. The figure, 
posture, and drapery of “ A Lazy Girl” (196), by H. O'Neil, 
are striking and picturesque, but the face has so stern and tragic 
ap expression that it seems to demand a more dignified title. 
“A Luckless Shot” (445), by Alex. Johnston, is a clever sketch 
of a youth holding his dying mistress in his arms. ‘Little 
Sweetheart” (489), by F. B. Barwell—* A Little Eastern” (429), 
by W. Gale—and “ A Question of Preserves” (533), by Miss E. 

unter—are three of the best heads in the room. ‘The last of 
the three is indeed more than a head, and deserves distinction 
for the admirable simplicity with which the expression of the 
little thief is rendered. 

The exhibition is unusually strong in what is commonly called 
“‘animal-painting,” but as this is a kind which less requires 
criticism than any other, it will be sullicient to observe that a 
favourable opportunity is afforded of comparing the effects 
which can be produced by a careful and elaborate style of execu- 
tion, such as Mr. Duffield has adopted in “ From the Hill-side” 
(348); broad and sketchy touches, such as Mr. Horlor has 
employed with excellent etfect in his “‘Colly Puppy” (183) ; the 
dashing ease of Sir E, Landseer’s “ Offering” (67), and the more 
steady method of Mr. Ansdeli’s “ Seville” (1). This ast, it 
must be added, is much more than a mere piece of animal- 
painting, and is coloured with much vigour and fine effect. 


M, FECHTER’S HAMLET. 


tg dramatic critic could scarcely be perplexed with a more 
difficult problem than that of determining the precise degree 
of value which is to be attached to M. Fechter’s impersonation 
of Hamlet. By asserting that the accomplished artist has 
established himself as a ‘“Shakspearian actor,” in the sense 
which would entitle him to take a place among the recognised 
representatives of the character, he would raise him too higi ; 
and on the other hand, by explaining the causes which annul 
-his claim to a position so exalted, he would run the risk of de- 

ressing him below the level of his deserts. To deny that there 
is really something great in the impersonation would be unjust ; 
‘but scarcely less unjust, in the opposite direction, would be the 
declaration that his is the sort of Hamlet that one would wish 
to see fixed in the memory as a model which ambitious aspirants 
should humbly seek to approach. 

The commendation which belongs to a clear conception of an 
entire character cannot be denied to M. Fechter. He has made 
up his mind that Hamlet is a man whose resolution is unequal 
-to the weighty task he is called upon to perform; and Goethe's 
simile of the large tree in the small pot, which has been quoted 
usque ad nauseam, has probably made a deep impression on his 
mind. He has, moreover, regarded the prince as under the 
influence of a settled melancholy, which almost approaches the 
lachrymose ; he has taken pains to express a natural tendency to 
abstraction; and he has steadily kept in view those qualities of 
the amiable and polished gentleman which are particularly 
manifested when Hamlet discourses with his social inferiors. 
The conversations with the players may be pronounced perfect ; 
and a higher elaboration of the soliloquy, “‘Oh, what a rogue and 
peasant slave am I,” coukd scarcely be achieved. To this speech he 
seems to have devoted a large amount of study; and the manner in 
which, by themostrefined variation of voice and gesture, and without 
theslightest application of violence, he exhibits Hamlet’s conviction 
of his own moral cowardice, is no less original than striking. 
Indeed, from his general performance of the part, it would be hard 
to prove that his conception of the character is incorrect, and no 
Jess hard to show that any of hjs details are inconsistent with 
his fundamental idea. People are fond of asserting that no 
stage Hamlet can possibly approach the Hamlet of their imagi- 
nation, whereby they declare, not only their belief in the 
extreme difficulty of the part, but also their confidence in the 
creative faculty of their own minds. That the ideal can never 
be wholly realized is one of those axioms in esthetics which may 
be safely employed to give a Platonic tinge to the most common- 

lace remarks; but a proposition to the effect that this same 
ideal is perched in the cranium of everybody who pays his money 
at the entrance of the theatre, is a mere fallacy. There are a chosen 
few, no doubt, privileged with the possession of an ideal which 
the artists in any department must fail to realize, but as 
for the majority of a theatrical audience, there is no reason to 
believe that their imagination soars one hairbreadth higher than 
the Hamlet which is presented by a middling actor who has been 
duly trained in stage business and declamation. The question 
whether M. Fechter has represented the impossible Hamlet is 
valueless in purpose as it is contradictory in terms. If he has 
formed, we will not say a correct, but a plausible, conception of 
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the part, and expresses that conception by all those visible and 
audible means that lie within the compass of humanity, his task 
has been performed as completely as can reasonably be expected. 

Now, with the conception of (a Fechter we have no fault to 
find, and we have spoken of the consistency of all his details ; 
but if we come to the second requisition, that the expression of 
his conception is all that can be demanded of a theatrical artist, 
we find that we must limit our praise to the assertion that he 
plays Hamlet extremely well—for a Frenchman, who never 
allows the audience to forget for a single moment that he is 
speaking in a tongue which is not his own vernacular. 

Nor must it be supposed that the foreign nature of M. Fechter 
simply shows itself in accent, though even this cannot be wholly 
overlooked where the delivery of poetry is concerned. Much as 
he has evidently studied our language, he has not attained that 
defined utterance of words and phrases which belongs to the 
elocutionary department of histrionic art, and which perhaps lies 
beyond the reach of any alien, however great his industry and 
zeal. Hence he grasps the words less firmly than the thoughts 
of his author, and many passages which have generally been 
deemed emphatic fall weakly on the ear. In some cases, 
his deficiencies in declamation are disguised by a colloquial style 
of delivery, which has the effect of giving a_ singularly 
natural appearance to his assumption of the part. But, in the 
first place, it may be doubted whether the “naturalness” of 
prose comedy and drama is suited to the highest walk of poetical 
tragedy; in the second, there are certain passages in which a 
vigorous use of words, not only as vehicles of thought, but as 
emphatic sounds, is imperatively demanded. These, the strongest 
when entrusted to an accomplished English actor, are the feeblest 
with M. Fechter. 

Remarks have been made on the occasional exaggeration of 
M. Fechter’s manner ; but the term must be accurately defined 
before its applicability can be rightly admitted. The actor is 
totally free from those exaggerations which tend towards rant 
and clap-trap—indeed, he rather errs in the contrary direction ; 
but his words are accompanied by an exuberance of French 
gesticulation, which is oddly at variance with preconceived 
notions. How a Copenhagen audience would relish these 
embellishments we cannot say; but we suspect that an un- 
sophisticated Londoner, who cannot have Hamlet the Dane, 
would prefer the movements of Hamlet the Englishman. 

The eulogium which without question will be conferred on the 
efforts of M. Fechter will refer in a great measure to his 
freedom from conventionality. He is certainly unconventional 
to the most extreme degree, partly—perhaps chiefly—because he 
has not been trained in the traditions of the English stage, 
partly because he has found pleasure in taking up the playbook 
in an independent spirit, and proceeding to the public boards to 
interpret the views he has formed without any external assis- 
tance. By his costume, by the light flowing hair, which gives a 
new expression to his countenance, he at once prepares his 
audience for something entirely fresh; and certainly in this 
respect their expectations are not disappointed. We have seen so 
many tragical aspirants who are conventional only—who, without 
manifesting anything like a general conception of character, have 
simply relied on the effect of well-tried “ points’—that an 
accomplished artist who is thoroughly original can scarcely fail 
to excite considerable enthusiasm. When Mr. Barry Sullivan 
came out as Hamlet a few years ago, many persons attended the 
Haymarket for the mere purpose of hearing him say, “I knowa 
hawk fromaherne—Pshaw !” instead of the ordinary reading ; and 
there is no doubt that the novelties of M. Fechter are far more 
important and interesting. But young critics may be usefully 
warned that the conventional is not necessarily wrong, and thata 
great artist is not bound as a matter of duty toscorn the teachings 
of his predecessors. A schoolboy who commenced reciting the 
first book of the Aneid with the words “Armorum virique cano” 
would be the most unconventional Latinist in his class, but his 
originality would hardly exempt him from the penalties prescribed 
by the ancient Code of Birch, We are common-place enough to 
be of opinion that if M. Fechter were in some instances a little 
more conventional, he would gain more in weight than he would 
sacrifice on the score of my ge and that the “ points” which 
are now missed, and which long usage has almost identified with 
the character, would be valuable embellishments to his per- 
formance. 

We may sum up our opinion in the simple proposition that 
M. Fechter plays Hamlet admirably—for a E renchman. 


REVIEWS. 


BREWER’S GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS. 


R. BREWER is one of the best—it lies between him and 

Mr. Shirley which is the very best—of the editors em- 

ployed upon the Chronicles and Memorials. He is a good and 
sound scholar, and thoroughly understands his work. The onl 

fault we should find with him is that he a little overdoes it 

in his Introductions, Perhaps they would be better if they were 

a little shorter—certainly they would be better if they were a 

little more chastened in style. Mr. Brewer has several tricks of 


* Giraldi Cambrensis Opera. Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A. Vol. I. 
Longmans. 1861. 
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composition which are hardly in place in a production of this 
kind. But with Mr. Brewer we feel that we are always dealing 
with a man who thoroughly knows what he is about—in short, 
with a really competent scholar. And yet we do not think that 
he ought to have been set to edit Giraldus Cambrensis, 
even though a portion of Giraldus’ works were of his 
own finding. Another scholar had made the story of Giraldus 
so specially his own that, after him, every one else appears as an 
interloper. Luckily—very luckily, considering the fate of some 
other volumes—the Master of the Rolls has assigned the editing 
of Giraldus to a good editor, but he has certainly not assigned it 
to the best that he might have found. The man who ought to 
have been set to edit Giraldus is, beyond a doubt, Mr. Basil Jones. 
He has already, in the History and Antiquities of St. David's, 
given us a Life of Giraldus on which Mr. Desens Introduction, 
though so much longer, is hardly an improvement. It would 
be affectation to throw any doubt on the authorship of this part 
of the book. Every one who has looked attentively at the History 
of St. David's will as unhesitatingly recognise in this part of the 
work the hand of Mr. Jones as he will in some other parts that 
of his colleague. St. David's and its history are not subjects 
for everybody to meddle with. It is plain at a glance that 
Mr. Brewer bes never seen St. David's, and knows and cares 
nothing about its history or its general wonders. This of neces- 
sity takes away much from the life and spirit of many parts of 
his biography of Giraldus. Mr. Brewer has done his business 
as well as might be expected from a man of his general 
attainments who had no particular call to write about St. 
David’s. He has not done it so well as it would have been 
done by one who, to attainments equal to his, adds every local 
advantage which could be desired. Beware of Welshmen about 
Welsh matters, is a warning which instinctively suggests itself ; 
but it does not apply in this case. Wales has at least one son, 
St. David’s Cathedral one member of its chapter, who, besides 
being familiar with every step of local ground and every detail 
of local history, is known as one of the best scholars in England, 
and who has long ago made the history of Giraldus his own 
property. We bring no charge of plagiarism against Mr. Brewer 
—there is not the slightest sign of anything like it. He 
has evidently written in utter ignorance of Mr. Jones's labours ; 
Sir R. C. Hoare is the latest authority for the modern Status 
Menevensis Ecclesia that he seems ever to have heard of. But 
surely all this points to something very strange in the nature of 
the Rolls Office. In the fly-leaf of this very volume we are 
threatened with more volumes from—Mr. Hingeston! but we 
see nothing promised us from such careful scholars as Mr. Dimock 
and Mr. Earle, or from the best qualified man of all, Mr. Stubbs. 

Had Mr. Jones not happened already to have illustrated Giral- 
dus and St. David’s as few men and few places have been illus- 
trated, we should probably have been quite satisfied with Mr. 
Brewer’s performance. As it is, Bet, to use the formula of Piers 
Ploughman, is thrown into the shade by Better. Mr. Brewer's 
Life of Giraldus, if he would but correct some redundancies of 
style, is a well-written and interesting narrative. Mr. Jones’s is 
equally so, with the additional advantage of local life and accu- 
racy. Mr. Brewer's is naturally much the longer, and includes 
many details which are not in Mr. Jones’s; but, on the other 
hand, Mr. Jones’s contains many details which are not in Mr. 
Brewer's. Mr. Jones has a far more lively conception of 
the real position of his hero—of the odd phenomenon of a Norman 
who happened to have a Welsh maternal grandmother setting 
himself up as the champion of what now-a-days would be called 
the “ oppressed nationality” of Wales. Giraldus, who most likely 
could not speak Welsh, is more Welsh than the Welshmen 
themselves. Mr. Jones amusingly illustrates this by parallels in 
our own times. On Mr. Brewer all this falls dead; he knows it 
perfectl well as a matter of genealogy, but he does not realize 
it as Mr. Jones does. Mr. Jones brings prominently forward 
the fact that Bishop Peter de Leii (Peter Lee?), of whom 
Giraldus speaks with the utmost contempt, was actually the builder 
of St. David’s cathedral. Mr. Brewer has « dim conception 
of this, but, knowing nothing of St. David’s cathedral, he does 
not feel it and bring it out. Giraldus tells us a story of a false 
witness who was detected by his saying that St. David's cathe- 
dral stood onahill faraway fromthe sea. Mr.Jonesof course brings 
out this astounding piece of local ignorance amusingly enough. 
Mr. Brewer says nothing about it ; he had never gone down the 
steep descent from St. David’s City to St. David’s Close, and 
doubtless did not see the point of the joke. Everywhere we see 
the same sort of difference—the natural difference between the 
treatment of St. David's matters by two men, both good scholars, 
but one of them a Prebendary of St. David's, the other a Pro- 
fessor in King’s College, London. In some respects, indeed, 
Mr. Jones surpasses Mr. Brewer even in points where local 
experience could give him no special advantage. He enters 
much more into the fun of Giraldus, into the little details of his 
vanity, into his little literary peculiarities, such as the trick of 
bursting into rhyme on any specially exciting or exhilarating 
occasion. Finally, we doubt whether Mr. Jones would quite 
approve of either the quotation or the interpretation given 
below. Mr. Brewer quotes Sir R. C. Hoare for the present 
miserable state of St. David’s—by no means so miserable now as 
it was then—and adds :— 


This, I think, affords the best interpretation of the celebrated line— 
* Roma dedit quantum bis dat Menevia tantum :” 


that is, one pilgrimage to St. David's was a severcr discipline to the flesh than 
two to Rome, 

Surely the line is— 
“ Roma semel quantum bis dat Menevia tantum:” 


that is, two pilgrimages to St. David's conveyed as much merit 
to the soul as one to Rome. 

This volume of Giraldus, we must tell those who may be un- 
acquainted with him, is by no means, like many others in the 
series, a book of which all that most people can be expected to 
read is the preface, while the text remains something only to be 
now and then referred to. Giraldus Cambrensis, alias Gerald 
Barry, is one of the most amusing writers of any age. If he i& 
to be reckoned among medieval historians, he is, beyond all 
doubt, the most amusing of medieval historians. But Giraldus 
is not exactly a historian; he is a lively gossip, writing about all 
manner of subjects, but chiefly about his own merits and his own 
misfortunes. He was, as we have implied, of a Norman family 
settled in South Wales, and, like Garcilaso de la Vega in Peru, 
he identified himself with the conquered people in a way not 
usual among his kinsfolk. Had he been a warrior, like Robert 
Bruce, his patriotism might have taken the form of open rebellion 
against the power of a: but as Giraldus was only a 
learned churchman, it took the milder shape of an attempt to 
revive the supposed metropolitan rights of the see of St. David's, 
This indeed was coupled with the absolutely essential require- 
ment that they should be revived in the person of Gerald Barry, 
and nobody else. In this cause he endured a great deal 
trouble at the hands of both Kings and Popes—of no less a King 
than Henry IL., and no less a Pope than Innocent III. In 
this cause he refused much preferment elsewhere. He was 
offered bishoprics both in Ireland and in other parts 
of Wales; but no, Giraldus would be Archbishop of St, 
David's or nothing. The Chapter did their best to elect him, 
but the King was obdurate. From the Pope he got that sort of 
treatment which local martyrs commonly did get —very fine 
words, but no real support. He was a great traveller; his own 
affairs took him to Rome and elsewhere, and he visited Ireland 
as a sort of tutor to Earl John, afterwards King. And of all 
his goings and doings he has given a full account. He wrote a 
Topographia Hibernia, books De Illaudabilibus Wallia, de 
Rebus a se Gestis, De Jure et Statu Menevensis Ecclesice, 
&c. Mr. Brewer has discovered and edited the fifth and sixth 
books of a treatise De Invectionibus, the first four being lost, 
and a collection called Speculum Electorum, consisting partly 
of letters, partly of juvenile, sometimes amatory, Latin verses, 
Besides these new contributions, Mr. Brewer has also re-edited 
the books De Rebus a se Gestis, which had already been pub- 
lished in Wharton's Anglia Sacra. Through all these books one 
great subject runs, namely, Giraldus and the Metropolitan See 
of St. David’s. Happily Giraldus was one of the vainest of men— 
happily, that is, not for himself, but for posterity. His vanity 
exposed him to be taken in by everybody, more especially by 
Pope Innocent, but it is wholly from his vanity that his writings 
derive their amusing character. Indeed we rather respect an 
openly vain man. Most people think well of themselves, and, if 
they do, boldly to avow it, like Giraldus and Southey, is 
really better than fashionable mock-modesty. Giraldus did not 
talk about his “humble abilities,” because he spoke as he 
thought, and he was far from thinking that his abilities were 
humble. He honestly believed in himself; but that belief was 
tempered by belief in the Archbishopric of St. David's. Belief 
in himself only would have settled him in comfortable quarters 
somewhere else ; but the two.beliefs, converging as they did into 
one, led him to spend his whole life in vain efforts after an un- 
attainable and indeed imaginary object. After song gulled 
by a Pope, because Giraldus and St. David’s seemed incon- 
ceivably small objects when looked at from Rome—after being 
snubbed by a Norman king for being too much of a Welshman— 
his last and bitterest disappointment was to be snubbed by Welsh 
canons for being too et ofa Norman. The last thing we hear 
of him is creditable. His whole life had been one rebellion 
against the See of Canterbury, but it was on behalf of the more 
ancient See of St. David's. He utterly refused to revive the 
controversy when King John wanted to make Giraldus and his 
cause a tool in his warfare against Stephen Langton and the 
Canterbury monks. 

The busy life and voluminous works of Giraldus may seem to 
have been devoted to a very petty, at all events to a purely local 
and personal object. The same amount of zeal and energy dis- 

layed by a pope or an emperor, a king of England or an arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, would at once have won a prominent 
niche in the temple of history. The talents of Giraldus were 
far indeed from hid under a bushel, but they were as thoroughly 
wasted as if they had been. Nobody cared for the metropolitan 
rights of St. David's; and, after all, Giraldus was not in posses- 
sion of any rights at St. David's at all, He was merely seeking 
the see, not defending its possession. Hildebrand might have 
cut no better figure than Giraldus had he spent his whole life in 
seeking the Popedom instead of in wielding its powers. But 
the nature of the man and his works, his garrulous vanity, and 
the very smallness of many of the subjects on which he writes, 
all help to give the writings of Giraldus a peculiar value of their 
own. The character of the man himself, photographed as it is 
by his own hand, is a curious study of human nature: and the 


gossiping and personal character of his writings affords oppor- 
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tunities of illustrating various details as to the condition of 
Wales, Ireland, and the world in general, which raver contem- 
raries thought unworthy of the “dignity of history.” The 
ittle anecdotes, the conversations, the account of his lectures at 
Oxford (when, with a bounty unknown to modern Professors, he 
feasted the whole University and city), his valiant defence of the 
Church of Kerry against the intrusion of the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, and the countless pictures of life and manners of all kinds, 
make our vain and garrulous topographer and autobiographer 
really one of the most valuable historical witnesses of his age. 
The writings of Giraldus, like all other writings of the time, 
show that the distinction of “ Saxon ” and “* Norman ” in England 
was already far less clearly marked than the school of Thierry 
would have us believe. e descendants of the conquerors and 
of the conquered were fast sinking into the upper and lower 
classes of the one English nation. The name of Englishman 
already included both. When Giraldus means (De Jure et 
Statu Men. Ecel., Ang. Sacr. ii. 521) to be very exact, he calls 
himself “ex utraque gente oriundus, Britannicd scilicet et 
Normannica,” but what follows shows that not Norman and 
British. but English and Welsh were, then as now, the words 
familiarly in use. We are apt to insist too much on the difference 
of language. We forget that many a “Norman” must have 
been able to speak English on occasion, and many a “ Saxon” to 
speak French on occasion, though the tongue of their own 
firesides was different. In Wales at this moment many a 
man who cannot speak Welsh at all, nay, many a man who 
is really of English descent, has all the feelings of a Welsh- 
man. So, by the days of Giraldus, the Normans in England, 
though still speaking French, were fast becoming Englishmen. 
Giraldus was more exceptional in becoming a Welshman, because 
“Saxon” and “ Norman” alike looked down upon the race. The 
following passage is a very curious one. Giraldus is at the Court 
of Henry ir. trying to get the king’s consent to his election to 
the Bishopric 
Eisdem quoque diebus cum magister Girardus cum alio qui postea Con- 
ventrensis episcopus fuit cameram intravit, ubi rex cum archiepiscopo et 
iscopis erat super his tractans, dixit ei rex ludicro scilicet et non serio: 
“Magister, modo poteris episcopus esse si volueris in Wallia, scilicet apud 
Meneviam.” Ad hoc ille: “Quinimmo magister Johannes Cornubiensis 
qui linguam Wallensicam novit ibi preeficiatur.” Ad hoc autem Eliensis 
episcopus, scilicet Galfridus Ridellus, qui animum regis noverat, puta qui 
consiliarius ejus et secretarius erat, respondit : “ Magister, nunc dixisti quare 
ibi episcopus non erit.” Ad quod magister: “Quia linguam,” inquit, 
“ gentis illius novit, non erit ibi episcopus, cum tamen sit clericus optimus? 
Preeficiantur ergo Wallenses in Anglia prelati Anglicane lingue prorsus 
i i, et Anglici in Wallia lingue illius similiter inscii fiant pastores, et 
bonos habebitis utrobique preedicatores.” 
Now this not only seems to imply—what is not wonderful—that 
Giraldus, with all his Welsh zeal, could not speak Welsh ; but it 
seems also to imply—what is far more amazing—that a Bishop 
in England ignorant of English was a scandal, at all events, 
that such an one was fairly open to be mocked for his ignorance. 
Now one can hardly think that “lingua Anglicana” can mean 
French. But how many Bishops in ey | II.’s reign could 
ak English? One can well fancy that St. Thomas, born of 
orman parents certainly, but born in the land, and in no 
exalted rank, may have been able to address his flock in their 
own tongue. But what of the absolute foreigners, not ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxons,” nor even “‘ Anglo-Normans,” who filled so many English 
sees? St. Hugh of Lincoln might learn English out of conscience, 
just as three out of the four living Welsh bishops, though none of 
them Welshmen, can all speak Welsh; but what of the great 
secular churchmen of those times? Itis certain (see R. Hoveden, 
anno 1191) that Richard I.’s famous Chancellor, William Long- 
champ, could not understand a word of English; but the his- 
torian mentions it as if for a Bishop of Ely to have understood a 
little English would not have been anything miraculous. We 
throw out the point for the consideration of those who are learned 
in the history of the twelfth century. 


ROME IN 1860.* 


last Italian debate proved that the House, of Commons 

was by no means unanimous as to the primary facts — 
which the defenders of the Revolution take their stand. Any 
one unfamiliar with the strange predicaments into which the 
erratic genius of the Tory leader is constantly betraying his fol- 
lowers might have been surprised to hear Mr. Gladstone detailing 
to an unsympathetic and incredulous audience the same dreary 
list of follies, perjuries, and oppressions to which his own letters, 
ten years ago, gave so wide-spread a notoriety. But the Con- 
servative intellect is conveniently impervious to unwelcome truth ; 
and the policy which Mr. Disraeli, at the commencement of the 
session, described as puerile and declamatory, could be most hope- 
fully attacked by questioning the facts alleged for its justification. 
Lord John Russell having grounded his defence upon the uni- 
versal dislike of Italians towards their former Governments, the 


Mr. Dicey’s sketches of the state of things at Rome last year will 

the interest that is excited in the mind of every honest 
controversialist by a careful and apparently candid enumeration 
of hostile facts and figures. To society at large the task of 
showing why the subjects of Pio Nono are reasonably desirous 
of a change of rulers may seem almost superfluous. Thrice to 
slay the slain is an unnecessary, and perhaps unjustifiable length 
of hostility; and no Englishman who has looked fairly at the 
circumstances of the case, and formed an opinion irrespective of 
the exigencies of domestic politics, can, for a long time past, 
have entertained the slightest doubt as to the absolute inade- 
quacy of the Papal Court for every purpose of good and 
enlightened government, or as to the serious and determined 
resolution of all classes of Romans but the very lowest to free 
themselves from their present anomalous and degrading position, 
and to be merged in that grander national life which has now 
become the privilege of almost every other portion of the 
Peninsula. 

Mr. Dicey makes no attempt either at the brilliancy or the 
completeness of M. About’s more pretentious volumes, but he writes 
in a very agreeable and unaffected manner, and shows throughout 
a creditable anxiety to get at the most reliable sources of infor- 
mation and to tell the exact truth, which is nowhere less easily 
attained than among the sensitive, excited, and unveracious popu- 
lation whose chronicler he undertakes to be. He frequently 
complains of the impossibility of getting an authentic and unbiassed 
account of anything, and of that very inconvenient phase of 
Italian urbanity which often results in the answer given to the 
simplest question bearing much less relation to the actual state 
of the facts than to the supposed inclination of the inquirer. It 
is thus that zealous Protestants hear of nothing but of priestly 
immoralities, horrors of the confessional, and monster distribu- 
tion of tracts and Testaments, and that an assembly of British 
divines has recently been gravely discussing the feasibility of 
bringing the Italian nation at law within the pale of the 
Anglican Establishment. Mr. Dicey was thoroughly on his guard 
against such easy modes of deception, and rarely tells anything 
but what he actually saw. The calculations which he grounds on 
Budgets, judicial records, Government prociamations, and other 
official documents which came into his hands, afford perhaps the 
most unimpeachable and satisfactory means of forming a correct 
opinion about matters which are studiously enveloped in a 
mystery and confusion which it is hoped may protect them 
from the rude criticisms of impertinent observers. Every head 
of a family pays on an average 3/. 7s. annually for the expenses 
of the Government; and of the ten million scudi so raised Mr. 
Dicey found that more than two million were expended on the 
army, kept up avowedly for the purposes of police, four millions 
as the interest of the public debt which the maintenance of the 
army has necessitated, a million and a-half on expenses of the in- 
terior—or, in other words, the support of spies and policemen— 
and very nearly a million and a half more on “a grant for special 
purposes,” which the Government did not find it convenient to 

articularize with greater distinctness. A city of 170,000 inha- 

itants, with an unproductive class numbering 10,000, naturally 
presents many features of impoverishment, and a great number 
of Roman priests are only kept above absolute destitution by the 
scanty pittances which are assigned for saying masses in 
many of the churches to the first applicant. The large class of 
impiegati, or government officials, are also paid ona very niggardly 
scale. Trade scarcely ever transcends the limits of a sort of 
irregular huckstering. The one private factory is English; and 
the notorious venality of the courts of law points in like manner 
to the small gains and low repute of the persons engaged in that 
profession. Jor the extreme poor the system of clerical charit 
acts with an indulgence which is too apt to aggravate the evils 
for which it affords a temporary alleviation. Any man in 
distress can get a “ buono,” or certificate from his priest, and, on 
presenting this at one of the convents of the mendicant orders, 
can get a good meal. The Government sets the example of this 
improvident tenderness; and the instinctive pride of the oorest 
Roman, reinforced by constitutional indolence, leads him to 
regard all manual labour with aversion and contempt. The 
Campagna is tilled in winter by aye who come for that 

urpose from the Marshes, in long straggling files, guided 
the unmelodious pipins of their Pifferari. The harvest 
and vintage are gathered by labourers from the Abruzzi. 
When he does work, the Roman proper gives himself 
no unnecessary exertion. On one occasion of general dis- 
tress, the State employed a number of men in excavating 
the Forum, and the manner in which this was done seems 
to have been amusing. Long files of barrows might have 
been seen all day creeping to and from the scene of action; 
each barrow contained two spadefulls of earth, and was 
attended by six labourers—one man to each handle, two in 
front to pull when the road rose, and one on each side to give a 
helping hand and to keep the precious burthen steady. 

to of the provisions for enforcing morality are characteristi- 
cally meddlesome, and a decree of the Bishop of Senigaglia in 1844 
must have created a panic among the lovers of his diocese. All 
young men and women were forbidden, under any pretence what- 
ever, to give or receive presents before marriage; and all such 
presents, unless marriage followed within three montlis, were to be 
forthwith restored, under the penalty of fifteen days’ imprisonment 
and of forfeiture of the offending objects, which would be devoted 
to some pious purpose. Mr. Dicey seems to have devoted much 
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attention towards unravelling the mysteries of Papal criminal 
procedure, and his account of several trials, the results of which 
reached the public ear during his stay at Rome, gives a forcible 
impression of the delay, confusion, and uncertainty of the Courts, 
and of the numberless opportunities afforded for the perversion 
of justice by the administrators of so irregular and irresponsible 
asystem. Two appeals in criminal cases are permitted, and, of 
course, when the decision is unfavourable to the prisoner, are in- 
variably adopted. A long interval elapses between each, and the 
prisoner is often kept for years in uncertainty as to his doom. 
A peasant of the name of Bonci committed a murder near 
Perugia in November, 1856; he was arrested the same night; 
and the evidence necessary for his conviction was of the simplest 
kind, and might have been obtained in a few hours. He was, how- 
ever, never brought to trial for eighteen months. Various 
obstacles were then interposed, and his execution finally took 
place in January, 1860, at which time, also, the first account of 
the murder was publicly given. Another case is extracted from 
a series of official documents of the last few years, recently pub- 
lished by a Roman barrister of the name of Gennarelli, and 
possesses a peculiar interest from the fact that it arose out of 
the events of the Revolution in 1848, and that Garibaldi was 
one of the persons against whom sentence was pronounced. 
That chief, during the short-lived Roman Republic, had some of 
his forces posted round Velletri, and the priest of a neighbouring 
village was, with two other men, arrested by order of his officers 
on a charge of treason. The priest and one of the men were 
tried, sentenced, and shot, but the other escaped, and lived to 
take his revenge when the old order of things was once more 
established. The ae on his return was supposed to condone 
all political offences, but it was easy to show that the priest 
and his companion had been attacked from motives of a per- 
sonal kind. After a lapse of two years al! parties implicated were 
summoned to appear, and the clearest evidence as to the bond 
fide character of Santurri’s trial was explained away, or abso- 
utely ignored. One man was sentenced to execution ; two others 
who had co-operated in the arrest were let off with twenty 
years in the hulks ; and three more, against whom no sufficient 
evidence was forthcoming, were allowed to reflect during a six 
months’ imprisonment on the justice, tenderness, and good 
faith of the paternal administration which the Christian loyalty 
rad French crusaders had succeeded once more in setting on its 
egs. 
The author concludes his work with a really skilful sketch of 
a dreary pageant at Rome, which the Giornale di Roma 
pA described as a loyal demonstration, contrasted 
with the spontaneous outburst of hope and gratitude with which 
he found everywhere the newly liberated provinces welcoming 
the monarch who seemed to impersonate the close of a revolu- 
tionary epoch, and the inauguration of a happier and more 
rational state of things. In the solemn Duomo at Florence, in 
the lamp-lit streets of Pisa, all through a day’s journey 
along the Val di Chiana, in the old colonnaded streets of 
Bologna, in the vast crowded theatre at Reggio, he found the 
same thought at work—the same signs of triumph, the same 
delighted expression of countenance, the same eager multitude 
waiting with joyful expectation to receive their chosen monarch. 
Each scene is felingly and vigorously described, and we only 
regret that Mr. Dicey’s modesty should have restricted him to 
such unnecessarily narrow limits on a subject about which he 
has thought so carefully and writes so well. 


VIOLLET LE DUC’S MILITARY ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES.* 


R. MACDERMOTT deserves our thanks for the excellent 
translation by which he has made accessible to merely 
English readers a work of unusual value and interest. We have 
among ourselves a conspicuous example of the union of great 
skill in military engineering with the civil avocations of a 
professional architect. M. Viollet Le Duc, whether or not he 
rivals Mr. Fergusson in the science of modern fortification, has 
shown extraordinary skill and discernment in interpreting the 
forgotten systems and principles by which the great Senain of 
medieval times were attacked or defended. The ruined castles 
which abound in northern Europe, though among the most pic- 
turesque of objects, have always been a puzzle, as to their arrange- 
ments and details, even to professed archeologists. Infinite 
questions have been raised: as to the names and uses of the several 
parts of the interior; while as to the original external effect and 
finish of these ruined piles, no one had any probable opinion to 
offer. This enigma, so far at least as concerns the external de- 
fences of these medizval fortresses, M. Viollet Le Duc has at last 
solved completely His book will be little short of a revelation 
to the students of the castellated architecture of the Middle 
Ages; and those who are fortunate enough to reckon a ruined 
fortress among the lions of their ogre will find a new 
interest in determining, by the aid of his lucid explanations and 
admirable illustrations (which ‘are here reproduced from the 
original wood-blocks of the French edition), the original purpose 
and object of each part of the building. Indirectly, moreover, a 
great ceal of light is thrown on the history of the Middle Ages by 


* An Essay on the Military Architecture of the Middle Ages. Translated 
from the French of E. Viollet Le Duc, by M. Macdermott, ™ i 
With the Original French Engravings. London: J. H, Parker.’ 1860, 


this more perfect comprehension of one of the most importan 
classes of their buildings. The author, of course, draws nearly all 
his illustrations from French castles. We observe, however, 
that the translator announces his intention of devoting a sup- 
plementary volume to the castellated architecture of our own 
country. 

M. Viollet Le Duc confines his essay to the art of fortification 
as it existed between the rise of the feudal system and the final 
adoption of the modern methods, which were devised to counteract 
the use of artillery. But he gives a rapid sketch of what he 
supposes to have been the general system of defence — 
by the Celtic tribes before Caesar's conquest of Gaul, and after- 
wards by the Gallo-Romans, and by the founders of the Visi- 
gothic kingdom. From this early date he finds proofs of the 
constant use of timber for defensive purposes, and perhaps the 
most striking of his discoveries with respect to medigval castles 
is, that they were never complete without a system of “ hoard- 
ings,” or wooden constructions, raised upon their walls of masonry, 
the very existence of which has hitherto been scarcely even sus- 

cted. The interesting city of Carcassonne (in Narbonne) re- 

ains some of its Visigothic walls and towers, which are evidently 
copies of the Roman method of fortification. The author demon- 
strates that the battlements of those towers were roofed in 
timber, and the posterns defended by strong stockades. M, 
Viollet Le Due borrows chiefly from Cesar his account of Roman 
military architecture, and illustrates it by clever drawings. He 
comes to the conclusion that, had the Gallo-Roman towns been 
well armed or well defended in the first instance, they would 
have resisted successfully the barbarian invaders, the traditions 
of the Roman system of defence being so much superior to any 
attack which could have been made by their unskilful assailants. 
But the latter very soon improved in the art of war, and thence- 
forward the attack again overpowered the defence, and remained 
the stronger of the two until the time of the first Crusades, 
Then, however, the improvements brought from the East, and 
the excellent military organization of the feudal system, caused 
the defence to overcome the attack, until the introduction of 
artillery again made the attack superior. This, as is well known, 
is the present condition of the art of fortification, the converging 
fire of the besiegers giving it a decided advantage over the diverg- 
ing fire of the besieged. We may mention, once for all, that 
the author does full justice throughout his essay to the cele- 
brated Etudes sur le Passé et l’ Avenir de l’ Artillerie, published 
by the present Emperor of the French while he was President of 
the Republic. 

A very graphic report, addressed to Queen Blanche by thesene- 
schal of Carcassonne, describing the ineffectual siege of that place 
in 1240, makes frequent mention of the stockades, hoards, “lists,” 
and “ brattishes”—breastworks or turrets of timber—which were 
used in the defence. It is plain that military carpentry must 
have been a distinct and most important art in those ages. M. 
Viollet le Duc who, in his Dictionnaire du Mobilier, has most in- 
geniously “ restored,” as it were, the appearance and furniture of 
the dwelling-rooms of the several centuries of the Middle Ages, 
here does the same for the exterior of the Castle of Carcassonne. 
He gives us an elaborate plan and a perspective bird's-eye view 
of the whole. The latter is most curious and instructive, showing 
all the timber accessories which used formerly to complete a 
medieval fortress. Here the towers have their roofs, the posterns 
their (temporary) stairs, the gateways their drawbridges, the 
walls their brattishes, and the lists their palisades. A care- 
ful study of this ingenious sketch will explain half the mys- 
teries which perplex the unskilled visitor of a ruined castle. 
We are accustomed to imagine that ancient castles always pre- 
sented that crenellated effect with which we are now so familiar. 
But it is here proved that the curtains, or battlemented walls, 
which connect the towers of a fortified town, such as Conway, for 
example, were originally crowned, at least in times of siege, by 
wooden “hoards,” which of course have perished. The holes an 
corbels for these structures, however, often remain, and have 
hitherto been unexplained. Timber defences on the ground level 
were soon abandoned, because of their liability to destruction by 
fire; but they were almost invariably used as additions to the 
masonry at a height beyond the reach of ordinary projectiles. 
In fact, ordinary stone battlements and loopholes would not b 
themselves enable the besieged to defend the base of the w: 
from the sappers and minersof the enemy. Accordingly, projecting 
galleries of wood, called hoards, were added on the crest of the 
curtain walls, from which the besieged commanded the base of the 
whole wall by a kind of continuous machicolation. Sham embat- 
tlement, even in old work, is common enough; but in real mili- 
tary architecture, the “crenelle”"—that is, the open embrasure 
between two “merlons” or solid pasts of the parapet—was 
always large enough to admit the free egress and ingress of 
the combatants from the outer hoarding to the inner platform. 
It must often have struck the visitors to ruined castles that the 
narrow “ allures,” or platforms on the top of the curtain-walls 
behind the parapets, must have been most inconveniently narrow 
for fighting purposes. This difficulty, again, is cleared up by 
M. Viollet Le Due’s discovery. The “hoards” formed a broad 
platform behind the stone parapet, as well as the projecting 
gallery in front of it—the crenelles being so many doors of com- 
munication between the two. These outer and inner platforms 
were covered with a gabled roof, of which the axis was the line 
of the stone parapet. All this is made very clear in the excellent 


illustrations of this yolume. In particular, a capital sketch por- 
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trays the actual assault of a castle from a moveable tower, which 
has been rolled on a platform laid upon fascines in the moat 
nearly to the foot of the wall, From its top a drawbridge is let 
down upon the damaged hoarding of the besieged place, from 
which the forlorn hope rushes down upon the breached parapet. 
The author observes that, before the invention of cannon, no 
siege was really serious until it came to a hand-to-hand conflict ; 
‘and by isifinite contrivances a defence might be prolonged almost 
indefinitely. It is his opinion, moreover (in which he states 
that competent authorities agree with him), that military archi- 
tecture, like other branches of the art, will in its turn be indebted 
to archeology, and that the spirit and principles of medieval 
fortification will modify for the future the defensive works of 
this century. He doubts, indeed, whether the French proverb, 
* Place attaquée, place prise,” will any longer express a general 
truth. When contrasting the spirit of a modern defence of a 
besieged place with that of an ancient one, and remarking that 
a siege of the Middle Ages brought out individual qualities in the 
combatants far more than the scientific proceedings of modern 
engineers, the author, had he been an Seabehmen, would scarcely 
have forgotten the defence of Lucknow. In that memorable 
case, each post was defended with an obstinacy and an indepen- 
dence which rivalled a siege of antiquity. But the explanation 
is, that the besieged knew that nothing would be gained by capi- 
tulation ; and the contrast described by M. Viollet Le Due does 
but prove the greater humanity of modern warfare amongst 
civilized nations. However, our author is too pronounced a 
medievalist to allow this. He clings, almost against his better 
judgment, to the medizval principle of isolated forts, and makes 
a vigorous defence for feudalism. He allows, indeed, that it 
was the “comparatively liberal” system of government which 
reinforced the armies of England with the invincible middle-class 
archers of Cressy and Poitiers; but he thinks that nothing else 
would have saved France in the long struggle with its insular 
neighbour than the high moral qualities which the feudal system 
fostered in its nobility. Y 

After the fortifications of Carcassonne, the Chateau-Gaillard 
des Andelys, the “key of Normandy,” built by our Richard 
Cour de Lion, is perhaps the most important military ruin in 
France. M. Viollet Le Due takes occasion to vindicate the 
character of the English King from the charge of having been a 
mere fighting man, such as Baron Marochetti has made him. 
“To the men of his time, Richard was a hero, whose valour 
shone conspicuous in a valiant age; but he was also an able 
captain, an engineer full of resources, experienced ; a master in 
the practice of his art, capable of things in advance of his age, 
and who never allowed himself to be the slave of routine.” 
After studying the curious drawings of this castle, especially of its 
keep, with the aid of the author’s commentary, we can appreciate 
the great genius and foresight of its designer. The castle, over 
and above its military importance, is a perfect study for the 
architect. Never was beauty of form more grandly combined 
with severity and simplicity of detail. It is as though the King 
had designed it in accordance with Lord Herbert’s recent circular 
against architectural finery in military buildings. ‘In all these 
works,” says our author, “ no sculpture is to be seen, or mould- 
ings of any kind; everything has been sacrificed to the defence ; 
the masonry is good, and composed of a rubble of silex, bedded 
in excellent mortar, and revetted (or faced) with carefully 
executed face-work in small courses, here and there having 
alternate courses of red and white stone.” ‘This fortress was 
taken, after Richard’s death, by Philip Augustus. 

The castles of Montargis, Chauvigny, Provins, and Coucy are 
successively illustrated and peek ok The latter is a most 
beautiful example, and the author pathetically laments its ruinous 
state. He complains that excavations are undertaken at Nineveh, 
while remains like this, within a few leagues of Paris, and illus- 
trative of French history, are neglected and suffered to perish. 
At Coucy may be seen one of the first instances of the substitu- 
tion of stone brattishes for the temporary and easily combustible 
timber hoardings of amearlier age. A still earlier hint, however, 
of this improvement had been given by Cour de Lion in the keep 
of the Chateau-Gaillard. In the fourteenth century, stone ma- 
chicolations became general, at least in towers, though wooden 
hoards were still used for the curtains. The castle of Pierre- 
fonds is the example chosen to illustrate this change of method ; 
and the grand Papal Palace at Avignon is drawn and described 
as exhibiting the new principle in perhaps its finest architectural 
form, though with some admixture of Italian feeling. 

Between 1340 and 1400 the art of fortification made conside- 
rable further progress. Vincennes, begun by Philippe de Valois 
and finished Charles V., is an example. M. Viollet le Due 
gives arapid sketch of the expulsion of the English from Nor- 
mandy and Picardy, and quotes an extremely able summary from 
the Emperor's Etudes of the results of an improved artillery in 
those campaigns. As respects military architecture, the first result 
of the introduction of cannon was the disuse of wooden hoardings ; 
but it was very long before the feudal towers and high walls 
gave way to the low earthworks which are found, by experience, 
to offer the best defence against heavy ordnance. The Castle of 
Bonaguil, near Villeneuve d’Agen, is one that exhibits the two 
systems in very curious combination. There are embrasures in 

e lower stories of the towers and of the curtains for the hori- 
zontal fire of cannon, while the lofty walls are machicolated and 
crested according to the old system, as a defence against escalade. 
Gradually, however, the walls were made lower and thicker, and 


at Langres there remains a bastion of the fifteenth century, in 
Se Pointed architecture, which is still available in the modern 

efensive works of the place. As late, however, as the sixteenth 
century, machicolations were sometimes retained, although they 
had become perfectly useless. One of the most curious fortresses 
in Europe is that of Schaffhausen, where, together with most 
ingenious arrangements for ordnance, the towers retained wooden 
brattishes. This is a work of the fifteenth century. After this 
date, M. Viollet le Due traces, with much acuteness, the succes- 
sive modifications of the old system which became necessary. 
The curtain-walls were gradually lowered, and strengthened 
internally by ramparts; earthworks were introduced, and 
“boulevards,” or bastions, replaced the ancient lists as an 
outer line of defence. We notice, by the way, a curious 
blunder of the translator in failing to correct M. Viollet 
Le Duc’s description of Hull as “a town in Lincolnshire.” 
Before long the old traditions, both of attack and defence, were 
more and more forgotten, and bastions and cavaliers (or plat- 
forms) became the chief features of fortification. Of this transi- 
tional period the defences of Nuremberg, planned by no less a 
person than Albert Durer, are cited as an example. Jo him in 
particular is attributed the first great step towards the adapta- 
tion of the embrasures to the requirements of heavy ordnance ; 
an arrangement which, curiously enough, was combined with the 
use of timber hoardings on the crests of the parapet—perhaps 
the latest instance of their use. Our author brings down his 
subject to the final disappearance of medieval features in modern 
fortification, showing how the present form of the science dis- 
cards all complicated arrangements and studies the greatest pos- 
sible simplicity. He defines the present endeavour of all military « 
engineers to be the solution of this problem—‘‘ To see the 
besieging force without being seen, while obtaining a cross and 
defile fire.” When this secret is found out, a fortification, he 
thinks, will be rendered “ perfect and impregnable.” 

It seems tous that M. Viollet Le Duc’s final conclusion is 
rather inconsistent with the view he expressed in the early part 
of his treatise, to the effect that modern engineers would do well 
to borrow some hints from the medieval system. But this is 
the pardonable enthusiasm of an archwologist. His essay will 
be of real value to intelligent practical students of the modern 
art of fortification ; while to the antiquary and the historian his 
explanations of the medieval method of the attack and defence 
of strong places will be found as novel as they are instructive. 


THE MANSE OF MASTLAND.* 


EW scenes from clerical life are here laid open to the 
curious, and sketches both serious and humorous are drawn 
by the pen of a clergyman of the Dutch Established Church. 
The title of the work before us may suggest to many persons 
that it is a novel; but it is prey On reminiscence of parochial 
experience in a village near the Meuse, and contains photo- 
graphic views of rural life in the Netherlands without 
fictitious colouring. To Mr. Keightley we are indebted for 
this translation from the Dutch. By chance he saw the original 
in an old book-shop ; the title, and its being a recent third edition, 
induced him to buy and read it ; and he was so much pleased 
that he considered it worthy of being translated. He adds :— 
Not wishing, however, to rely on my own judgment alone, and ha i 
to be then in Seevenpeatioans with the’ Bishop St. David’s on the subject 


of the Dutch language and literature, 1 begged of him to read the work. 
He did so, and wrote to me as follows :— 

“T have finished the Pastorij te Mastland, and am extremely obliged to 
ou for the loan of it. It has to me more than justified your commendation. 
There is a good deal of quiet humour and pathos, and pleasant glimpses of the 
buiten leven (‘rural life’) not eksily to be gained in the country itself by any 
but the native. To me, however, its chief interest consists in the view 
which it gives of the working of the Dutch Established Church, and of its 
strong and weak points. In this respect I have found it highly instructive 
and suggestive. I really think it likely that it would be attractive to a large 
class of readers, particularly such as take an interest in clerical matters, 
How very little is known in England of Dutch literature; which neverthe- 
- is "Cea more congenial to our taste than either the German or the 

rene. 

From the dialect of the peasantry, the colloquial style, and the 
familiar tone of the Manse of Mastland, there must have been 
considerable difficulty to be surmounted by Mr. Keightley, who 
admits that he is not so familiar with the Dutch as with the 
German and other languages. It may be that a point here and 
there has been, as it were, blunted, if not destroyed, by transla- 
tion. Idioms and proverbs are hard-to render, for even when 
perhaps there are equivalent words to express the literal mean- 
ing, the humour or spirit is untranslatable. Mr. Keightley has 
— to Dutch authorities for explanations of the most 
obscure passages, and therefore we can fairly assume that his is a 
good version of the original. In the opinion of some persons, 
the unexciting must be dull, and a Dutch pastor’s existence as 
monotonous as his dykes. As it has been said, the expression 
“seeing life” is always understood to mean a familiarity with 
scenes of vice and excitement, but, as a vast majority of man- 
kind have little to do with either, it follows that those who see 
such life only glean their experience of one phase of existence. 
Books like this Dutch volume lead one to think of lives which 


* The Manse of Mastland. Sketches, Serious and Humorous, from the 
Life of a Village Pastor in the Netherlands. Translated from the Dutch, by 
Thomas Keightley, Author of “ Fairy Mythology,” &c. London: Bell and 
Daldy. 1860. 
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pass away, and may be compared to days when the sky is of 
one even tone, luminous enough, but without brilliant sunshine or 
lowering clouds. 

The circle in which the village clergyman moves is narrow 
indeed, with few social advantages, for his means do not allow of 
much intercourse with the world beyond. He is often the centre 
of intellectual light, which grows feebler when stimulating contact 
with equals is unusual and books are rare. With a perfect 
knowledge of these disadvantages our author forbids the public to 
look with compassion on lives hidden in country obscurity, People 
weigh, says he, our position in golden scales, and in them it proves 
of little value. “It is no doubt a certain income,” says the 
trader, “ but it’s a scanty one indeed.” And whenever the 
minister comes from his remote residence into the town, then his 
coat is rather threadbare, his hat out of the fashion, and his 
children gape and stare all about them, as if they had never known 
before that the world was so large. Some look on with pity, but 
others make a jest of him, and deem him nothing better than a 
peasantina black coat. As the writer, however, insists, there areno 
more important professions than his, and, unknown to the busy or 
reading world, the village pastor can, by his quiet, undisturbed, 
continuous exertion, exercise a great and a lasting influence over 
a large portion of the population, and precisely over that part of 
it which is the firmest support of real prosperity, nationality, and 
morals. His objects are really as great as the part he plays on the 
world’s stage looks small, and the author would enable the im- 

rtial reader to make acquaintance with the little cirele in which 

e moves—not with an ideal representation of his mode of life, 
but with a simple description of it. To this purpose he faithfully 
adheres. He introduces himself in his study, where, ona Monday 
morning, he is indulging after his day of work in a well-earned 
holiday. He rises with the delightful feeling that he is not 
called upon to make any exertion :— 

Tn the full consciousness of my comfort I lay an extra half-hour peeping 
through the bed-curtains, and amused myself with the industry of my wife, 
whose day of rest was already over, while mine was but just beginning. So I 
fell again into a slumber, in that pleasant state of dreaminess in which we 
enjoy the re of the sleeping, and ys have not altogether lost the con- 
sciousness of the waking man, when I heard the well-known voice saying, 
“Come, William, it’s now high time. Breakfast has been waiting for you 


ever so long!” 
After breakfast I went to take a view of my hotbeds; that is to say, of a 
couple of old frames, which, after three years’ ample deliberation, been 


taken by the Ruling Elders out of the front gable of the manse, and then, 
after three monthly meetings, had been cobbled up with old planks into the 
form of hotbed frames. I raised up one frame, and I was much gratified at 
the prospect of eating our first salad in about a fortnight; then the other 
also; but oh! the mole has not been caught yet. He had gone through the 
whole place once more, and in one night raised with his back and turned over 
the harvest of a month, and the only spot he kad not visited was where the 
trap was. I then returned to the house, to communicate the doleful intelli- 
gence to my wife; and after mature consultation on what was to be done in 
this business, I went upstairs to the garret to make an ay ge of my 
apples; it looks as if they were ashamed of having lasted so long, now that 
the sun of spring was shining so pleasantly, so they were making all the haste 
they could to decay. Then I went down into the cellar, to make them tap a 
kilderkin of beer, and so rambled through all the rooms in my house, except 
the best room, which is my Cornelia’s own sanctum; and now I am sitting 
here and mending pens, and putting books out of the way, and beginning a 
letter, which I do not finish, and from time to time taking a look at the 
boughs of the fruit-trees, from which the melted snow is trickling, like tears 
shed by winter at taking leave. 

Then I hear a cautious knocking at my room-door; but as it is Monday 
morning, it is opened at once, without waiting for an answer. It is my 
Keetye, with the dear little Mina in her arms. 


He admits his wife into his confidence, and reads a plan which 
he has drawn up to be shown by a friend to a bookseller. He says 
that the form in which he intends to put his notes is that which 
he imagines will be most acceptable. Published letters belon 
to the eighteenth century. ‘‘Our times have been surfeite 
with essays.” He hopes to adapt himself to the taste of the 
public, as he cannot expect it to adapt itself to him; and a work 
should not only be e- but it should be read. The conclusion 
is that “ light sketches just suit the minds of most readers, who 
do not like any great effort, and are quite content with reading 
the half, provided they are not required to femember any part 
of it.” ) on his inductjon at Mastland to his “call” to a more 
extended field of labour, we live with the pastor, and in one 
volume share the experience of his five years’ duty, compre- 
hending its pleasures without feeling the fatigue and disappoint- 
ment which are inseparable from high effort. The candour 
with which the writer admits us into his feelings, experience, 
aspirations, and failures is only exceeded by his manly reticence. 
At the end of five years, he says, he is little more than a novice ; 
and toa fellow-student he ingenuously confesses—‘ To tell you 
the truth, I am full of observations and opinions; and I am 
longing, like every one else—especially like one whose knowledge 
is new—to hang them out to air.” 

After the forty years’service of theirdeceased Dominie, the Kirk- 
session had to give their first call ; and they gave it with the expec- 
tation that it would be responded to by the ideal perfection which 
each had created in his own mind. Accordingly, “ half-a-dozen 
probationers exhibited their gifts in the pulpit of Mastland,” sub- 
ject to the usual frivolous criticisms made by an ignorant and 
prejudiced congregation. The result was favourable to our author, 
though, as he heard the powerful and affecting sermon of his most 
formidable rival, he gave up all expectation; so he was the more 
astonished when a vote of one of the Deacons determined the 
matter in these words—“ Listen to me, gentlemen, when I was 
going round with the poor-bag, I looked up now and then, but 


mind me, it was not to be borne to see those spectacles of his! 
It is true he kept them off in general ; but, mark what I say, it 
will be another guess matter, if once he gets the place; and itis 
not wise of us to take a man that is half blind, when we can Ret 
plenty of those who can see well.” The congregation fully 
entered into this enlightened reasoning, and chose the man with- 
out spectacles. fas the strength of his appointment our author 
gets married, and brings his wife in May to Mastland, where they 
are received with many demonstrations and ceremonies that 
seem strange to us. They make their entry, driving through the 
beadle-guarded street, which has been strewn with branches of 
palm and flowers. A dozen young girls were in waiting at the 
railing of the Manse, which was itself adorned with green boughs. 
The young peasants, ready to salute, formed a guard of 
honour; and Balyon, the schoolmaster, “wiped the perspiration 
from his brow, and every quarter of an hour read his verses 
over again, in which from time to time he amended a word or so 
with a black-lead pencil.” They were received by the 
authorities, and weleomed by cheers from all the villagers who 
turned out for the occasion. The following Sunday the new- 
comer was ordained and inducted. The former ceremony he 
describes in words of real emotion and reverence. It is the 
custom of the Dutch Church to repeat the Ordination Service 
at each induction; and the writer, rationally objecting to the 
practice, asks—‘Is the first consecration lost? Are the pro- 
mises of life forgotten? Does not the minister bring with him 
the testimony of a parish? And is he likely to keep his second 
Yes, if he was not faithful to his first?” The crowding and 
bustling about at the Manse did not, as we might imagine, har- 
monize with his feelings; but such are the festive customs of the 
Netherlanders, that the clergyman’s wife was just as much per- 

lexed about the hams and ribs of beef as her husband was about 

is induction discourse. Brother clergymen, with a whole train 
of women and children, and mounted elders, college friends, 
relations and acquaintance, “all pour in and out, so that it was 
not worth while to shut the door or to latch the outer gate.” 
The womankind compliment the bride, and then repair to the 
rooms appointed for them, the men following their example, 
They smoke, and afterwards there is a general onslaught on the 
ham and ribs of beef. After the afternoon service, they drink 
tea, and then the party breaks up, to be succeeded by the village 
authorities and their wives, who remain till ten o'clock, when 
the Burgomaster, with an expressive look, knocks the ashes out 
of his pipe; at which signal the company depart, leaving the 
Dominie and his wife in peaceful possession of the Manse of 
Mastland. 

We are taken in turn to visit the village magnates. First, to 
the Burgomaster, who lives in a house half-homestead, half- 
town-house, coloured glaring yellow and strong green, with a 
garden close by, with box-hedges, tulips, and marigolds growing 
in an English grass-plot. At the back, a barn with tarred sides, 
pointed, reed-covered roof, and small attic-windows, together 
with a cheese-cellar, gives a rustic air in spite of the gentility of 
having a hall-door with marble steps, windows with Venetian 
blinds, and a handsome brass bell. ‘The hall-door is opened with 
difficulty, as neighbours go in and out at the back. The parlour- 
blinds are equally unmanageable from disuse. The clergyman is in- 
troduced to Madame Van der Zanden by her husband, and then 
the ruddy and corpulent Burgomaster smokes and drinks coffee 
with his visitor; and a dialogue on the origin of Mastland and 
other local subjects ensued, which was resumed, or rather re- 
peated, whenever they met. The school comes next, with the 
old master, who “swayed his sceptre over the rising generation. 
He bowed low before every minister that came in.” His hair 
had grown grey and his hand stiff, while he is for ever teaching 
the first fragmentary elements of knowledge to little peasants. 
To his principles the pastor could not object, as he piously 
believed all that his predecessors had taught, and, by anticipa- 
tion, all that he should be taught in future. Then a new doctor, 
with a French name, was established in the village. “ His edu- 
cation, general knowledge, reading, and manners distinguished 
him completely from the rest of the people of the village ; 
so that they were almost obliged to fall sick in order to have 
some point of contact with him.” Du Meaux was a super- 
ficial free-thinker ; and although they were on intimate terms, 
the writer acknowledges that he did not convert his friend; and 
the conclusion at which he arrived was, that when any one is 
resolved not to be convinced, argument is injurious, and that it 
is sufficient to excite ideas in the sceptic’s mind “by means of 
which he may either convert himself or God may convert him— 
in my opinion, a matter of no great difference.” That at last be 
succeeded in raising doubts as to the truth of his opponent's 
ie reg was a sufficient triumph, and he never sought a con- 

ession. 

A chapter is devoted to the Rentenaer, which Mr. Keightley 
translates rentier, as there is no synonymous term to indicate a 
man living on his property, be it owe or small. The rentier is 
a person of consequence ; yet the class seems to be unpopular in 
Holland, as there is an antipathy to idlers in trading. towns. 
“ There any one is a rentier who runs against you while you are 
busily employed.” So the rentier prefers a cheap and retired 
village or miniature town, where he can get a position without 
spending too much of his substance. The clergyman’s relations 
with the various members of his congregation, and the petty 
usages of the place, are all narrated by our candid Dutch author. 
The inhabitants of Mastland might their counterparts in a 
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remote English village ; but we imagine there is greater dulness 
of comprehension amongst Dutch rustics, for they deeply resent 
a satirical remark, and, being too slow to make a repartee, they 
are equally slow in forgetting a jest. 

To those interested in the working of a parish, the chapters on 
catechising, visiting from house to house, receiving members, and 
the affairs of the poor, will be edifying, and also instructive to 
the uninitiated in the Presbyterian system of Holland and Scot- 
land, where each parish has its deliberative and executive body. 
The “affairs of the poor” were most burdensome to the pastor, 
for, says he, in large parishes there are persons appointed 
to relieve the destitute, but in a village the management of 
the poor is altogether a matter belonging to the Kirk-session ; 
and although the deacons are the acting power, in matters of the 
session the minister is everything—the man who advises and 
projects, the man who carries on correspondence and sets en- 
tangled matters right, and, in fine, the man on whom is laid the 
blame of everything. Thus on us, he says, weigh all the an- 
noyances of the poor, while the members of tlie session say, 
tranquil as death—‘*The Dominie has to provide for that; 
my time is up New Year's-day.” The writer is not in the 
least bigoted to religious forms, and the practice of visiting every 
house with an elder, and inviting Church members to the 
Sacrament, seemed to him at first worse than useless ; but having 
experience of its working, he now sees the advantage of a sys- 
tem that seemed merely a repugnant ceremony and waste of time. 
If faithfully carried out, he considers that such formal visiting 
facilitates intercourse, gives a right of access to all, and ac- 
quaintance with every one whom he ought to instruct. 

What the preacher bas to say on sermons deserves particular 
attention. At Mastland he found himself prepared with a precious 
collection of sermons, the result of much hard study in theology, 
and a number of very perfect and lifeless outlines, fruits of a 
severe composition course. He describes, not without a touch 
of humour, the infinite labour he expended during the first 
year on discourses which, when committed t6 memory, were de- 
livered with effort, though he had been an active member of a de- 
bating society, and had always learned to move his eyes and hands 
skilfully, and should have learned to do the same with his feet if 
the pulpit had not been closed in at the bottom. The sermon was 
correct in form, yet the introduction fell unheeded. The demon- 
strative part sent almost every one to their sleeping corners, 
though the schoolmaster supplied all the Ruling Elders—a front 
row of women—with snuff. The word “application” aroused the 
dozing congregation, who stood up and saluted one another in 
odd country form, and listened with eyes and ears to the minister. 
Afier a Jong and disheartening probation, the Dominie gave up 
his theological disquisitions as a mistake, feeling quite certain 
“that if we must first make our hearers good theologians in 
order to make them good Christians, our blessed heaven will be 
wonderfully empty.” The final success of the preacher was owing, 
not to his appeals to the sluggish intellect of his hearers, but to 
their consciences and heart, ** from which several bye-paths lead 
to the brain.” He gives his opinion that the Church wants a 
regular transition from theory to practice, which cannot be 
obtained at a University, where colleges make divines but not 
ministers. In Mastland, many illusions have been destroyed, but 
the minister still holds to his faith in the higher qualities and 
aspirations of human nature, and he sees the world with the eyes 
of a philosopher and a philanthropist, who has arrived through 
experience at certain conclusions :— 

With regard to the notions and morals of the poor, perhaps they are 
rather better than worse than we are, but everything has with them a ruder, 
more animal form. That way of thinking which we call great and noble is 
rare among them. They cannot even conceive it; it appears to them as extra- 
vagant and foolish as the sentimental and frantic does to us, which yet often 
originates in a good principle. Their religion, in like manner, is of a rugged 
nature; their faith is strong, but not pure; they may sometimes forget it, 
but they rarely desert it. The poor man is but half a Protestant; he has 
neither time, nor inclination, nor knowledge, for free inquiry, and he cannot 
raise himself above party prejudices. His natural feeling governs him therefore 
in religion, the voice of his conscience, the traditional notions of his forefathers, 
which you constantly hear repeated by him without alteration, and with that 
the greater or less reliance on your superior knowledge and your sagacity, 
though this last does not counterbalance with him fhe authority of the 
venerable traditions. 

In his way of living the poor man is nearer to the state of nature; not as 
imagination conceives it, bunt as we may observe it in children as well as 
among rude tribes. His passions are strong, and self-restraint is a stranger 
tohim. He is given to uproarious laughter and wild delight. He names 
himself first, and boasts of bis own talents and virtues; mock-humility is 
therefore utterly unknown to him. The virtue which is the least to be met 
with in him is the love of truth. As all tribes of savages are deceitful, so 
also is the poor man. The self-immolation demanded by truth is too 
great for him; for him the union of the harmlessness of the dove with the 
wisdom of the serpent is too elevated. Still he does not lie and deceive for 
the mere pleasure of the thing only, but for his own advantage. If then you 
are rich, he will bless you, but at the same time he will impose on you with 
the most innocent face and the deepest cunning. If you are his landlord, 
master, or employer, he carries on a covert war against you, a tirailleur’s 
campaign of all sorts of little artifices, just as schoolboys do against the 
master. 

Fully appreciating the quiet joys and usefulness of a village 
pastor’s life, the writer refused his first offer of promotion; but 
the following year he accepted “a call” to a large town, though 
agitated by conflicting feelings. Change might not add to happi- 
ness, and he was warmiy attached to Mastland and its sturdy 
inhabitants; but innate restlessness, repressed ambition, and 
prudence weighed heavily in the balance. 

It is impossible to lay down this book without feeling a hearly 


liking for the pastor, who reveals himself with singular naiveté, 
and without an attempt at idealization. The author is anony- 
mous, but his translator has learnt that his name is Koetsveld, 
and he is a clergyman residing at the Hague. His own country- 
men have, by buying numerous editions, appreciated the work of 
one who modestly asserts that he is neither novelist, poet, nor 
painter—simply a preacher, nothing more. We believe that his 
popularity will extend to this side of the Channel, for he has 
wisely restrained all temptation to enlarge too much on favourite 
or professional topics. The sketches of Tailor and Blacksmith, 
Winter in the Country, and the Visit from his Uncle—a Rot- 
terdam tobacconist—will amuse from their originality and 
humour. The Dutch author may be assured that many people 
will gladly endorse Mr. Keightley’s statement that the Pastorij 
te Mastiand is a good book, and deserving of being read. 


COCHIN CHINA* 


igo stock of our knowledge concerning Cochin China is so 
remarkably scanty, that any addition to it is welcome. 
The mass of the English world know it only as a place to which 
French armies and French missionaries have periodically made 
expeditions for many years past, with many Laevsleg results 
to themselves, but without any perceptible additions either to 
Christendom or to the French Empire. The Seaman’s Narrative 
will not add much to our information, and it is only the very 
general darkness prevalent upon this subject that could make 
us grateful for so small a contribution of enlightenment. 
It professes to be a mere seaman’s book ; but unless the school- 
master is at sea as well as abroad in much greater force than 
external appearances would lead one to suspect, the style must 
lave been polished up in the printer’s office. In other respects, 
the book bears every mark of genuineness—only that some of 
the phrases point to an American more than to an English author. 
The observation, or rather want of observation, is precisely what 
a sailor might be expected to display. As no one sees anything 
but what he comes prepared to see, a man who has passed the 
greater part of his life on board ship is the very worst of all 
possible observers of the things that pass on Jand. With the 
exception of the matters in which he is personally engaged, the 
only things that will stick fast in his memory will be those which 
are cemented to it by some nautical association. This comprises 
pretty nearly the whole area of Mr. Brown’s reminiscences. 
Upon a wound in the leg, which he was unfortunate enough to 
receive, and upon all the sufferings which it caused him, he is 
ample, and even voluble; and he has a great deal to say about 
the dirt of the prisons in which he was lodged, and the demea- 
nour and aspect of the magistrates before whom he was brought. 
But of the things which travellers usually observe—manners, 
customs, laws, trade—he seems to have hin very little heed. 
One of the matters which, with a sympathetic feeling for the 
Queen’s service, he seems to have studied with the greatest 
attention, is flogging in all its branches, as practised by the 
Cochinese. And his interest in flogging seems to have extended 
itself to tortures in general. His principal effort in this line 
isa description of the tortures to which two Cochinese were 
subjected for the purpose of making them confess a theft. We 
feel we should be doing him an injustice if we did not extract 
this gem for the benefit of our readers :— 

I went to see these two unfortunate men tortured. They were led out with 
the yeah-cae round their necks. The young man was crying bitterly, for he 
knew that the flower of his youth would be withered ere sunset. He knew 
that his strong and active limbs, which now bore him easily and firmly along, 
would be this day so crippled, that walking would either be an im sibility, 
or cause him such ayo as to be worse than decrepit old age; that his youth’s 
blood, flowing freely in his veins, must this day be swealed by red-hot irons ; 
that he had to undergo excruciating torments, yea, the pains of hell! And 
all this was only on suspicion of having committed a crime, of which perhaps 
he was innocent! What must this poor young man’s feelings have been! 
His punishment was far heavier than the old man’s, who knew that, in the 
ordinary course of nature, he could not live many years to bear his sufferings. 
I pitied the young man, I pitied them both. 

ey were bound hand and foot, and essed to the ground with strong 
pegs, = the same manner as I have before described, preparatory to being 
oggea. 

Tn front, squatted on a platform, was the judge, a mandarin of high rank, 
with four other mandarins and a Budhist priest around him. These were to 
see that the torture was performed effectually. 

To the right was a small smith’s forge, with a fire lighted, and blown by 
bellows in the shape of a square box, having an air-tight slide in the inside, 
which worked by the hand like a piston, forcing out air through two square 
holes in the side against the fire. 

By the side of each prisoner stood four soldiers; two at the head and two 
at the feet. To the left were twelve soldiers drawn up in line, holding long 
spears mounted on bamboo poles. 

The torturer was a cadaverous-looking man, with a scoundrel-looki 
aspect, a hook nose, tall, and ghastly lean! He was dressed in fawn-colou 
clothes, and had a black sugar-loaf hat on his head. By his side stood two 
satellites, dressed in similar clothing, and dangling heavy chains, pincers, 
long irons, and other instruments of torture in their bands; looking as if 
they had been selected for these offices on account of their hideous and for- 
bidding aspect. 

Ata word from the mandarin who was on the platform, the twelve soldiers 
came to the charge with their spears. The torturers ran to the forge, with 
two pairs of tongs having broad ends, like those used to press women’s hair, 
only much larger, and capable of retaining the heat along time. These were 


* A Seaman’s Narrative of his Adventures during a Captivity among 
Chinese Pirates on the Coast of Cochin China, and afterwards during a 
Journ 7 on Foot across that Country in the Years 1857-8. By E. Brown. 
London; ‘Yesterton. 1861. 
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placed in the forge, and the two boys or satellites commenced blowing the fire 
with the box bellows. 

A procession came forward, consisting of a Budhist priest, with some incense 
sticks burning in his hands, accompanied by three low mandarins. The 
priest, after admonishing the prisoners, asked them if they would confess 
their crime. The young man cried pitifully, begging for mercy. The old 
man said nothing, nor showed any emotion whatever; he knew well enough 
it was useless. Presently the three mandarins and the priest left them, and 
returned to the judge, who called out again loudly; when the soldiers who 
stood by the prisoners stripped them of their nethermost garments, and laid 
their extremities bare. The judge gave another order, and four soldiers with 
rattans ran on each side of the prisoners. The judge then called out “ ytan,” 
and the soldiers commenced flogging them most barbarously. One stood at 
the head, on the right hand side, and one at the feet on the left side, two to 
each prisoner, their rattans converging acrdss the posteriors of the poor 
wretches. 

The young man cried bitterly for mercy ; but the old man only groaned in 
his agony. The flogging was so severe, that in a few moments the flesh rose 
in pustules, which soon burst, from other and repeated blows. Each of them 
received about one hundred lashes, when the beds called out to cease. The 
priest and three mandarins came forward, in the same manner as before, to 
ask them to confess; but by this time the young man had become insensible. 
The old man denied the crime still. The procession returned to the 
judge, who called out again; when two soldiers ran forward, each with 
a pair of scissors, and cropped off the prisoners’ hair. This being finished, 
the judge gave another order; when the torturers ran to them with the 
red hot tongs; the priest and two mandarins came also, the former with a 
small cup full of some spirit, a few drops of which he spilt on the hot irons 
and then waved his oe to the judge, who gave the final order, when the 
two satellites seized the red hot pincers, flourished them in their hands, 
sprang forward, and clasped them firmly on the thickest part of the left thigh 
of each prisoner. The muscles trembled with pain al] over their bodies, both 
groaned fearfully, and at intervals gave a loud shrick. The flesh swealed 
with the heat of the irons, and a blue steamy smoke arose, attended with a 
low crackling, or rather fizzing noise, causing a very offensive odour. 

During the time the irons were kept on their thighs the priest twice went 
up to them, to ask them to confess their crime; but only the old man was 
sensible, and he took no notice of the priest. The latter, each time he 
approached them, dropped some liquor on the tongs and on the burnt flesh of 
the prisoners. When the irons had been on about two minutes they were 
taken off, and oh, what a disgusting sight the wounds were! 

We will not pursue the quotation, which becomes more vivid 
than refined. But the curious in such matters will find two or 
three other descriptions of flogging in the book, equally indica- 
tive of one who has thought much and deeply on the details of 
this interesting subject. 

Only half the book is about Cochin China; the other half is 
occupied in describing, with an amusing candour, the very 
equivocal career which landed Mr. Brown upon its shores. He 
was one of the merchant seamen who were thrown out of employ 
at Hong Kong by the breaking out of Sir John Bowring’s 
war. Great distress prevailed in consequence, and a considerable 
number joined the Queen’s ships which were in those waters at 
that time. Mr. Brown, however, declined to follow their 
example, in consequence of his dread of the species of punish- 
ment which seems always to have been in his mind, and to have 
exercised a mingled influence of terror and fascination upon it. 
a he took the command of a Chinese lorcha, which 
was smuggling opium along the coast. Unluckily, in the course 
of his first voyage, he was espied by a squadron of pirates, and 
after a desperate resistance, was captured. The pirates appear 
to have made an exception to their usual rule of killing all their 
captives from their anxiety to obtain the assistance of a Euro- 
pean. The pirate captain had been a rebel chief at Shanghae 
three years before, and then he had had Americans and English- 
men under him as officers, and had found out their value. He 
accordingly proposed to Mr. Brown to take the command of one 
of his ships. That our author should have accepted is nothing 
very wonderful. The line between smuggler and pirate is not 
always very distinctly marked, and the best-conducted people 
will do very odd things, when walking the plank is the alterna- 
tive. But the way in which he set to work to devote himself 
to a career of blacker crime than any other the world can 
offer is much more remarkable. It is curiously character- 
istic of the sort of religion which, in company with notched 
a and chipped statuary, we export to our dependencies 
abroad. He retires to his room, takes down his Bible, and opens 
it at the hundred and fortieth Psalm, and reads out the passage 
beginning “ Deliver me, O Lord, from the evil man,” &c., which 
he duly reprints at length. Having ‘“ comforted and invigorated 
his mind” by this exercise, and having, moreover, prayed over 
the passage, he resolves to accept the post of the pirate’s lieu- 
tenant, and to obey his orders “so long as they did not compro- 
mise humanity and religion.” This was a proviso, however, that 
admitted of an elastic interpretation. His first business was to 
train his crew in the art of gunnery. It does not seem to have 
occurred to him that there was anything in this service that 
“compromised his humanity and religion ;” or that if he taught 
these rascals to be more effective robbers and murderers he should 
be in any way responsible for the result. However, he was 
equal to swallowing much larger difficulties than this. In fact, 
his only annoyance connected with this employment was that he 
could not get any one of them to remember to which gun he was 
attached, and that they would talk and laugh while he was 
drilling them. Still harping on his favourite theme, he only 
longed to be allowed to flog them. Before long an opportunity 
occurred for putting his lessons in practice. The fleet made two 
or three prizes, which struck without firing a shot, and in the 
capture of which he took part without any apparent compunc- 
tion. Very horrible crimes were committed, but as there was no 
resistance there was no slaughter. But Mr. Brown admits 


that he would have liked the work better had it been bloodier, 


His tastes were soon to be gratified. At last a well-armed mer- 
chantman hove in sight. She was so well armed, and fought so 
well, that, if she had only had Chinamen to contend with, she 
would probably have got away. But Mr. Brown served the swivel 
gun with too much accuracy and skill to leave her much chance of 
escape. After a long and obstinate fight, in which he seems to 
have achieved considerable distinction as a gunner, she was forced 
to surrender. The whole of her crew and passengers, amounting 
to about fifty souls, were slaughtered upon the deck, without a 
single exception. Mr. Brown appears to have conceived some 
slight suspicions that being an accomplice in such butchery as 
tuis might possibly “ compromise his humanity and religion,” and 
that his victims had a good deal more right to use the 140th 
Psalm than hehad. He informed the pirate chief that he would 
prefer not to teach gunnery any more, but that he would do 
anything else that he was ordered to do. He very soon saw, in 
their altered treatment of him, that his principal value to the 
pirates was gone. Before long his own crew, whom he had tried to 
teach, and wished to flog, picked a quarrel with him, and rushed 
upon him to kill him. Fortunately, the pirate squadron was 
lying in one of the Cochinese harbours at the time, and so he 
was able to jump overboard and swim ashore. 

His adventures in Cochin China were much less interesting. 
He was simply taken before the nearest magistrate of importance, 
detained till instructions had been obtained from the capital, and 
then forwarded to Singapore. The only hardships he suffered 
were from the necessity of walking with a wounded leg, and from 
the dirty condition of the inhabitants with whom he had to con- 
sort. But, as far as the Cochinese Government were concerned, he 
seems to have been treated with a liberality and kindness strangely 
contrasting with the treatment which strangers have met with 
in Birmah, in China, and in Thibet. He was fed amply, according 
to the customs of the country, provided with money and with an 
escort, and furnished with a passport which gave him a right to 
lodging at every private house at which he stopped on his road. 
It must be said that, in many of the cities through which he 
passed, some of them even lying on the coast, they had never 
seen a European, and lionized him as we should lionize a gorilla. 
The Chinese and Japanese are said to have been equally hos- 
pitable to the first Europeans who visited them. It was only 
subsequent experience that altered their demeanour. In the 
same way, in Cochin China, our author found a material difference 
in the disposition of the people in those towns where Europeans 
were at all known, and especially where Roman Catholic priests 
had found their way. It seems to be a melancholy fact that the 


| nations of the East are generally well prepared to like us white 


men till they know us, and nv longer. 

Of the political condition of the country Mr. Brown says very 
little. He is of opinion that France is about to found an empire 
there, and that the Cochinese are anxious to set up a democratic 
form of government. We wonder he did not add that they are 
burning to adopt the Protestant faith. The commercial informa- 
tion is still scantier. The principal interest of the book is that 
it forms a psychological study. If Mr. Edward Brown, of Amoy, 
be not a myth, the coolness with which he publishes the fact that 
he has been guilty of robbery and murder on the high seas, and 
was careful to read his Bible before he did it, is inimitable. It 
is a curious specimen of the sort of ethics that are current among 
the “‘ pioneers of civilization,” and may possibly throw a light on 
Governor Yeh’s suspicions of the lorcha Arrow, even though she 
was commanded by an Englishman. 


MEMORIALS OF LORD GAMBIER. 
Second Notice. 


noticed in a former number those of these 
Memorials which, although not uninteresting to a certain 
class of readers, had no particular connexion with Lord 
Gambier. We propose now to consider the attempt which has 
been made in the second volume to elevate the subject of it toa 
lace among British Admirals which we certainly had not 
itherto believed he could rightly claim. The principal question 
discussed in this volume is one of which the public ies rhaps 
heard enough. We mean the question whether Lord Gambier 
himself did, or suffered others to do, all that might have been 
done towards the destruction of the French fleet in Basque 
Roads, in the month of April, 1809. If the present defence of 
Lord Gambier is really the work of the lady whose name 
appears on the title-page, we must a her on possessing 
a good deal of the skill of a lawyer and something of the know- 
ledge of a seaman. With or without legal and nautical assis- 
tance, she has made out a very plausible case, and we can fan 
readers who know no more of the subject than this book te 
them, laying it down under the belief that Lord Gambier in 
Basque Roads rendered a signal service to his country, of which 
he lost the due reward through the malignant detraction of an 
inferior officer, Lord Dundonald. 

The means by which this impression is produced are, however, 
open to some exception. We know that the court-martial which 
tried Lord Gambier acquitted him ; and we should expect to find 
in the evidence taken before that court some approach to a 
justification of the conclusion to which it came. But it is at least 

ssible that there may have been other evidence, tending to a 
Uaferent result, which was not produced before the court because 
there was no adequate machinery employed in getting up a 
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hostile case. It must be observed that we do not complain of 
the acquittal of LordGambier. We do not say that he deserved 
punishment, but still less should we accord him praise. He was, 
in our opinion, exactly the sort of man to get into positions 
above his ‘ay. 0 We do not blame him for accepting the com- 
mand of the Channel fleet, but we blame a system, by no means 
obsolete, which is too apt to bestow high commands on men whom 
the voice of their professional brethren would certainly not have 
designated for them. We take Lord Gambier to be the type of 
prosperous mediocrity. He could do under any circumstances 
as much as many other men, and do it as well, and all those 
whose capacity he equalled or surpassed would be sure to say 
that nothing more was possible. A court of admirals and 
captains inquired into his conduct in Basque Roads, and 
found that he had done ail that could be done—which meant 
that he had done as much as any one of them would 
have done under the circumstances; and this we quite believe. 
The same court was of opinion that what Lord Dundonald pro- 
posed to do was extravagant and impracticable, and this con- 
clusion does not in the least surprise us. The whole of Lord- 
Dundonald’s naval life was spent in doing things which, if they 
had not _been done, such a court would have pronounced impos- 
sible. It would be most difficult for us to show that Lord Dun- 
donald could have done all that he alleged might easily have 
been accomplished in Basque Roads ; and if we attempted such 
a demonstration, our readers would soon grow weary of the intri- 
cate naval details in which we should necessarily involve them. 
We must be content to ask whether at this time of day it is to 
be assumed that the naval profession and the public have been 
altogether mistaken in the estimate commonly adopted of Lord 
Dundonald’s capacity for war. Perhaps one of Lord Gambier’s 
correspondents, who is “glad that so much malevolence, vanity, 
and ignorance of the profession” have been disappointed by the 
result of the court-martial, may have appreciated character and 
conduct more correctly than the majority of his countrymen. 
Perhaps, as another correspondent says, “‘the riband of the 
Bath was placed on an unworthy shoulder” when it was given to 
Lord Dundonald for leading the fire-ships into Basque Roads. 
Perhaps the judgment of the court-martial is to be valued as “a 
lesson to restless and inexperienced young officers” not to weaken 


* the respect due to commanders-in-chief. Perhaps Mrs. Hannah 


More was right in thinking that “those domestic mischiefs,” 
Cochrane and Burdett, were more to be feared than Buonaparte, 
and that any disappointment which would “keep them down a 
little” was for the public good. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought that it could not be wrong to write, 
even on Sunday, to Lord Gambier to congratulate him on his ac- 
quittal, and on the “true specimen of Christian heroism” which 
he had displayed before the court-martial. He may have been 
right in saying that this sort of heroism is rarer and more difli- 
cult than that which he conceded to Lord Dundonald. Perhaps 
we may venture to express the wish that, in the naval service of 
Great Britain, it may remain comparatively a scarce commodity. 
It may, at any rate, deserve notice that “ Christian heroism” did 
not disdain the best legal assistance at the trial. There is another 
letter of Mr. Wilberforce, in which he expresses his belief that 
Lord Gambier bad been employed more congenially in negotiat- 
ing peace with the United States in 1814, than he would have 
been in carrying on the war against them. Mr. Wilberforce was 
entirely in the right. We have said, on another occasion, that 
the loss of Lord Dundonald’s services in that war was a national 
misfortune. Probably even the author of these Memorials 
would not have the boldness to say the same of Lord Gambier, 
and yet we must allow that the work before us is a miracle of 
hardihood. Supposing that the reasons given for Lord Gambier’s 
delay in attacking the French fleet after it had been thrown into 
confusion by the fire-ships were sufficient to warrant his acquittal, 
still no competent reader of the evidence can fail to see that 
equally good reasons might have been given for abstaining from 
employing the fire-ships at all. If the night was calm, the French 
boats would seize*the fire-ships and cut the crews of them 
to pieces. If the night was rough, as happened to be the case, 
the crews would run the risk of being swamped after quitting the 
fire-ships before they could regain the frigates. Clearly there 
must be some limit to the prudence of an aienionl in time of war. 
We cannot admit that it is the highest virtue of a commander 
to bring his fleet safe home. By delaying the attack, Lord Gambier 
avoided what might possibly be a considerable risk ; and we are 
asked to admire his circumspection. But our admiration is re- 
served for such fortunate audacity as that, for example, which 
won the battle of the Nile. Lord Nelson entered an unknown 
bay at sunset. If he had waited till next day he would 
have rivalled the peeetese of Lord Gambier, and the 
French fleet would have escaped him. But if Lord Nelson 
had been tried for delaying his attack before a court of ordinary 
officers, his judges, if they had been just, must have acknow- 
ledged that none of them would have been equal to an instan- 
taneous resolution. We certainly think that other admirals in 
Lord Gambier’s position would have received harder measure ; 
and that the justice or indulgence which he obtained was partly 
due to the activity and influence of his political and religious 
friends. Sir Robert Calder fought an indecisive battle, in which, 
however, he took two prizes, and he was reprimanded by acourt- 
martial for a prudence which was deemed excessive. e know 
that Nelson thought Calder might have done more; and we 
would ask Lord bier’s defenders whether they seriously 


believe that Nelson would have been satisfied with the conduct 
of the operations in Basque Roads? We do not say that an 
officer is to be censured because he does not come up to Nelson’s 
idea of duty, but we cannot help remarking that the question, 
whether he is to be censured or not, may happen to depend on 
Ministerial convenience, and on the supposed value of a demon- 
stration that religion does not disqualify a man from serving his 
country to the best advantage. 

Lord Gambier alleged in his defence that the lapse of time 
between the discovery in the morning of the enemy’s ships being 
on shore and the attack, was, under all the circumstances, abso- 
lutely necessary for the advantageous accomplishment of the 
intended service. He undertook to prove that not a single ad- 
ditional ship of the enemy would have been destroyed by a more 
early adoption of those measures which he was charged with 
delaying or neglecting. It is not disputed by him that five shi 
were accessible besides the four which were destroved, but he 
contends that the risk of entering Aix Roads as soon as daylight 
discovered the enemy’s position would have been too great. He 
entirely leaves out of view the panic-stricken condition of the 
French, and argues upon the supposition that they would have 
been found cool and determined, and prepared to inflict upon the 
British the utmost possible amount of damage as they advanced 
along the channel to the attack. We cannot recapitulate the proofs 
of the consternation of the French fleet, but we believe that 
Napoleon spoke the exact truth when he said, at St. Helena, that 
“fear had deprived them of their senses.” It was the percep- 
tion of this fact that caused Lord Dundonald’s feverish im- 
patience to begin doing, or at least pretending to do, something as 
soon as there was enough daylight to show the French that they 
were threatened with a further attack. He calculated upon the 
moral influence of the proceedings of the previous night, and he 
thought that promptitude in action was of more importance than 
the strength of the force employed. He made the first of his un- 
ceremonious signals at 5°48 a.m. Lord Gambier ordered four 
frigates and two line-of-battle ships to weigh and proceed to 
the attack within a few minutes of 2 p.m. Thus the delay 
complained of by Lord Dundonald amounted to about eight 
hours. When the first signal was made, the tide was between 
half and the last quarter ebb. When the squadron weighed, it 
wanted an hour or an hour and half of high water. The reason 
given by Lord Gambier for not attacking earlier was that the 
wind was blowing strong from the north-west into Aix Roads, 
so that, if any of the ships should suffer much in action, they would 
not be able to beat out of the Roads against the wind, unless upon 
the ebbing tide. For this reason he judged that the proper 
time for attacking was an hour or two before high water. Having 
delayed his attack accordingly, he found on making it that two of 
the enemy’s ships which had never been aground, and three which 
had been aground but had got off, had retreated beyond imme- 
diate danger. The four ships which remained aground were 
attacked and conquered with no great difficulty. Lord Gambier 
declared before the Court, that an earlier attack by two or 
three sail-of-the-line would have been “ absolutely impracticable, 
from the raking fire of the two ships afloat, of the upright 
ones on shore, and the fire of the batteries;” and he claims 
credit for his prudence in waiting until some of these obstacles 
had removed themselves. We think it perfectly fair to say that 
in those days an advance of a mile under a raking fire was not 
thought an extravagant act of rashness. With regard to the 
strength of the batteries on the isle of Aix, Lord Gambier’s 
defenders accuse Lord Dundonald of misrepresenting facts and 
misquoting documents in his Autobiography, and thus a con- 
troversy arises in which we shall decline to take any part. 
Whatever may have .been the strength of these batteries, it 
is quite certain that for ten days vessels of the British fleet of 
every size passed and repassed them without serious damage 
in the course of the attempts to injure the enemy which 
were made after the first opportunity had slipped away. The 
batteries were not formidable. The ships afloat would have 
run inshore at the first cannon-shot, and the 0 5 aground 
might at low water have been destroyed by a single gun well 
handled. Therefore we say that some signs of vigour should 
have been shown by Lord Gambier at daybreak. After reading 
the whole of this defence, we remain of the opinion that he did 
not materially contribute to the success which was achieved, and 
that he prevented that success being more complete. We 
prefer to see courts-martial take a lenient view of cases such as 
this, but when an attempt is made to appropriate to Lord 
Gambier the honour oi the Basque service, we are bound 
to protest against such audacious tampering with history. 


THE CASTES OF EDINBURGH.* 


4 Castes of Edinburgh is a book which has passed through 
three editions, has received favourable notice from the 
greater part of the Scotch press, and is, we believe, much read 
at Edinburgh. From internal evidence, we conjecture that it 
consists of a series of newspaper articles, strung together some- 
what promiscuously ; and from one note in particular, there seems 
reason to believe that the newspaper is the Ladies’ Journal. Be 
this as it may, the work was written, the author explicitly states, 
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“chiefly with a view to introduce many curious anecdotes and 
bon-mots, collected during the course of years.” It seems quite 
probable that such was the case ; indeed, we should be at a loss 
to guess what other possible object the composition of the work 
could have served. Considering it as a microcosm, an impartial 
reader would certainly argue most strongly against the presence 
of any evidence of design, and attribute the appearance and 
cohesion of the book to a fortuitous concurrence of whatever is 
the contrary of thoughts. But the picture of a microcosm fails 
every way. Like the greater world, the work contains wheat and 
tares inextricably mixed together; but it would have been down- 
right barbarity to produce a world in which so very many tares 
were so hopelessly entangled with so very little wheat. The 
following extract is a tolerable sample of the writing :— 

There may even, we suspect, be some ground for doubting whether the true 
caste-sentiment, when it is sufficiently mellowed by time, and takes on the 
form of a custom of action, and speech, and bearing, is properly designated 
by the term pride at all; or whether it is not rather a condition of the moral 

ections suited to a social position, and without which the latter would not, 
as nature intended, be sufficiently recognised and distinguished ; for of this 
we must be satisfied, in spite of St. Simon, Fourier, and Owen, that varieties 
of condition in society are about as natural and inevitable as the mental 
qualities by which men are distinguished, or the physical, whereby organic 
and inorganic entities are diversified, so as to be known. Diversity isa means 
of knowledge as well as of enjoyment, and he who would reduce it runs a risk 
of landing in nihilism, 


By the time that the true caste-sentiment has taken on the form 
of a custom of action, and exhibited itself as a condition of the 
moral affections indispensable to a recognition of a social position, 
we begin to have doubts whether we are reading backwards or 
forwards. A careful analysis leads us, however, to surmise that 
the writer meant that the sentiment of caste is one without 
which men would be indistinguishable; which is, we take it, 
about the most foolish sentiment that has ever been printed in a 


ok. 

At the end of the volume stands a long list of criticisms of the 
ress. Nine-and-twenty Scotch journals extol it—none condemn. 
he Caledonian Mercury declares that it disarms criticism. The 

Scottish Press considers it racy and entertaining. The Edin- 
burgh News says that the style is charming, discursive, and con- 
versational ; and the Daily Bulletin describes it as light, gos- 
siping, and —— It really becomes almost unnecessary to 
say more. We now know what it is to read a book by a person 
with a vast fund of gossip. We distinctly understand what it is 
to listen to a few hours’ pleasant chat. It is hardly so enjoy- 
able as might be expected. If an instrumental display may 
compared with a literary treat, the nearest thing to it in ordi- 
nary life would be listening to an hour’s performance on a 
barrel-organ. To reproduce an after-dinner conversation on 
local topics is the simple ambition of the author of the Castes 
of Edinburgh; and certainly, when after-dinner conversation is 
not distinguished by any particular genius or taste, it does some- 
times assume the form and maintain the general calibre of the 
present volume, Whatsoever things are trivial, whatsoever 
things are mildly slanderous, whatsoever things verge on inde- 
corum, and more than verge on folly, these are the things which 
Mr. Heiton thinks it worth while to take in hand to set forth in 
disorder. The worst of it is, that the book seems to have found 
a circulation, and that the journals receive with favour a style of 
writing which clearly tends to their own discredit. Martine was 
no doubt justified in declaring, in the Femmes Sevantes :— 
Mon Dieu! je n’avons pas étugué comme vous, 
Et je parlons tout droit comme on parle cheux nous. 


But, though she was hardly to be blamed, it spoke badly for 
her native province that the singular and plural were confused by 
public custom. The papers may say what they please, but we 
are not yet driven to believe that the literature of Edinburgh 
has fallen to the level of Mr. Heiton’s work, or that the specimen 
of after-dinner talk which he recommends to our notice is based 
upon just and favourable models. 

The truth is that too much encouragement has been given of 
late to gossiping literature, and some of our more conspicuous 
writers have not sufficiently guarded themsélves from a fault the 
exaggeration of which is fatal. There has been too great a 
disposition to acquiesce in descriptions of things and persons, of 
which the only merit was that of being graphic. How people 
around us live is not the subject most worth studying, after all. 
How particular individuals, and even bodies of individuals, live 
is a subject with which we have—in print, at all events—abso- 
lutely no concern whatever, It is not expedient that the public 
should be told, and it is distinctly wrong that they should desire 
to know, in what private relations certain eminent members of 
any profession stand to one another, and whether the “men of 
genius”’ associate freely with the “‘ Honeycombes” or not. The 
vivid pictures which Mr. Thackeray has drawn of the societ 
of two generations back still leave it doubtful whether it 
is desirable to direct attention almost exclusively to the ways 
of Selwyn and the tastes of Walpole. It induces a habit 
of confounding great things with small. There is already 
quite enough temptation to rank our neighbours’ affairs more 


highly than they deserve, and to look on social questions as the 


questions of the day. More than half the thought of an age 
never assumes a social aspect at all. Its science advances 
without any reference to social considerations ; its political action, 
in reality, attaches itself much less than even the political actors 
would w, to what Mr. Heiton calls the sentiment of caste. 


The way in which le live is far more a result than a cause 
of the events which take place at the time. The study of past 
manners and customs throws light unquestionably upon the 
history of the period to which they belong ; but we are not likely 
to gain fresh views of much value upon the position of our own 
age, and the prospects of its moral and political progress, from 
reading books which describe the dinner-parties of our aris- 
tocracy and the eccentricities of our distinguished writers. 

With the view of effecting an unjustifiable and heterodox sepa- 
ration between the wheat and tares of which we spoke before, 
Mr. Heiton puts all his anecdotes into the foot-notes, while over 
the rest of his volume he distributes the reflections which seem 
congenial to the topic in hand. This literary Donatism fails, 
however, of its effect, from the simple cause which has ruined 
so many similar attempts—the impossibility of preserving the 
true standard. Many of the anecdotes are not new, and many 
of the notes have not even the advantage of being in a narrative 
form. Some stories are audaciously a ane to Edinburgh, 
though as old as King Arthur himself. The following, perhaps, 
may be considered as a sample of good corn, and we have not 
seen it before :— 

Dr. Pitcairn, going about the streets of Edinburgh one Sunday, was 
obliged, by a sudden pelt of rain, to take in a place he was not often 
in—a Church. The audience was scanty, and he sat down in a pew where 
there was only another sitter besides—a quiet, grave-looking countryman, 
listening to the sermon with a face of the utmost composure. The preacher 


was very emphatic; so much so, that at one he to shed tears 
copiously, and to use his handkerchief. Interested in this as a Pape oary 
fact for which he could not in the circumstances see any sufficient cause, 


Pitcairn turned to the countryman, and asked, in a whisper, “ What the 
deevil gars the man greet?” “Faith,” says the man, slowly turning round, 
“ye wad may be greet yoursel’ if ye were up there, and had as little to say.” 
The best bit of the book, however, and the only morsel which 
displays some genius, is a calculation of a novel kind, compiled 
from the Registrar-General’s reports, exhibiting the probabilities 
of marriage at given ages for all conditions of life. The tables 
are said to be drawn up by distinguished professional gentlemen. 
It appears that for bachelors the chances in favour of marriage 
at the age of 20 are as 10 to 19; at 25, as I to 3; at 30, as 
1to10. The apparent smallness of the chance, we may remark, 
as compared with the experience of common life, may be accounted 
for by remembering that death frequently interposes before the 
victim has had his fair opportunities of matrimony, and must of 
course be taken as an adverse chance ; and the calculation is thus 
not equivalent to a statement of the probability of wedded 
against bachelor life. In the case of spinsters, the chance at 20 
is as 10 to 18; at 25, as 1 to 5; and at 30, if such an age is ever 
reached, as 1 to 15. The table proceeds to show that at 60 
the chance is as 1 to 4283; but here we begin to suspect 
that the Registrar-General is joking. The favourite time for 
widowers seems to be between 35 and 40; and, as far as we 
can gather, if a man marries at 40, the odds are ten to one 
that it is his second marriage. But there are one or two 
inferences from the table which Mr. Heiton seems to draw 
fallaciously. From the fact that at the age of thirty-five one 
spinster of every thirty-five marries, and one widow of every 
six, he draws the conclusion that “ at thirty-five, the chances of 
marriage for the widow, as compared with those of the spinster, 
are as 7 to 1; that is, that 7 may be wagered to 1 on the widow 
marrying first—a rather remarkable fact.” The fact is chiefl 
remarkable as being contrary to arithmetic—six would be mue 
nearer the mark than seven—but even if this be a slip of the 
pen, the general inference ‘is not quite fairly put. It does not 
result from the figures that an average widow will marry sooner 
than an average spinster. The question of priority does not 
come into consideration at all; and the fairest way of stating 
the case would be to say, that, if a woman marry at the age in 
question, 35 to 6 may be fairly wagered on her having done the 
same thing before. But this is evidently a branch of literature 
which suits Mr. Heiton far better than the retailing of diluted 
gossip. If he can bring himself to do so, we should strongly 
advise that he should adopt the lighter portions of the Census- 
returns for his particular study, and leave the society of Edin- 
oa and the differences of orgunic entities to take care of them- 
selves. 


ELSIE VENNER* 


Sige reader of Elsie Venner will probably pause more than 
once during the p of the story to ask himself whether 
there is sufficient power in the book to compensate for its decided 
touches of vulgarity, or sufficient real pathos to counterbalance 
the second-rate sentimental writing which here and there it 
certainly contains. The author, Mr. Holmes, though not much 
known in England, is tolerably well known in America. He has 
written before this, and to much the same purpose. The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, and its sequel, the Professor, 
are books of some | combining genuine but 
awkward humour, undoubted good feeling, and as undoubted 
coarse feeling. Elsie Venner is like the two former in tone, but 
unequal to them in power, three are distinctly American. 
It is in the writings of this class of authors that the effects of 
national society and character are chiefly discernible. The best 


* Elsie Venner. A Romance of Destiny. 
Author of the “Autocrat of the Breakfast ‘able, &e. Cambridge 
: Macmillan and Co. 
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writers of all countries and times are more or less cosmopolitan, 
and have at least a chance of escaping from the peculiar influ- 
ences at work immediately about them. But a book of the 
stamp of Elsie Venner, when written by an American, is Ame- 
rican all over. The little volume before us would probably never 
have been composed, as it possibly may never succeed in be- 
coming popular, in Europe. We do not wish for a moment to 
deny that Mr. Holmes is possessed of talent, and talent above 
the average. On the contrary, with proper care he might in 
time become not only an agreeable but a nervous and vigorous 
writer. He is, however, at present, an instance of the truth of 
the assertion, that without a very great amount of cultivation and 
noo enn power in literature, like all other power, is power 
wasted. 

It is true we are in danger of under-estimating the value of 
some of the American novels of the day, which, though not first- 
rate, are still very justly regarded on the other side of the Atlantic 
as anything but worthless. he reason is that it is difficult 
for English people to understand the details of that peculiar 

rtion of American life which is most characteristic of America. 

e have all of us a notion, more or less precise, of the kind of 
thing that vulgar domestic life is in England, and when we come 
across a work of fiction on the subject, we are able now and then 
to excuse the coarseness of the painting for the sake of its 
fidelity. A novel, on the other hand, in which the hero and 
heroine belong to the lower portion of that class in America 
which corresponds to the middle class amongst ourselves, is 
usually beyond the criticism of the casual English reader. He 
can see whether the book is really a book of literary merit— 
whether it possesses imagination, humour, power, or the like. 
But we are most of us incompetent to decide whether a mode- 
rately able American book, professing to sketch American 
character as such, succeeds in doing so or not. There are 
certain kinds of life in America to which we have nothing 
in England that exactly answers. There is nothing, for example, 
in this country that is precisely similar to the life which young 
persons of both sexes often lead in America, whose poverty com- 
pels them to take to tuition as a means of livelihood. In England, 
a pare lady whose friends are poor, or in a humble rank, and 
whose education has been tolerable, becomes a governess in a 
gentleman’s family. In America, she becomes a day-teacher in 
a young ladies’ day-school. In many parts of the United States, 
each little country town has its little female.academy, where the 
daughters of the townspeople are taught to play music, to speak 
French, to compose themes, and to appreciate poetry. The 

oung-lady day-teacher, under the supervision of a committee of 
inhabitants, assists, or perhaps directs, their studies. She is thus 
thrown into habitual contact with the young-gentleman day- 
teacher, whose limited means, in England, would have driven him 
to take a curacy or a mastership in a boys’-school, but, in Ame- 
rica, compel him, as soon as he has left College, to settle down at 
once upon a young ladies’ academy. As all young people in 
America are of an independent turn of mind, and the young- 
lady day-teacher and the young-gentleman day-teacher are 
thrown entirely upon their own resources, it is obvious that a 
novelist need never go further than the walls of a female academy 
either for his hero or his heroine. Baffled and tried for a reason- 
able period of probation by the wickedness of the villain of the 

lot, who is perhaps an unprincipled teacher in the same estab- 
3 diy virtue in the end triumphs, and the young school- 
master marries the young schoolmistress. A work of fiction 
based, as numbers of American works of fiction are, on a story of 
this particular description, is hardly capable of being appreciated 
by English taste. The whole subject is one about which we know 
nothing. As all life has its romance, and no life more romance 
than the life of the educated and struggling poor, there must be 
beyond all doubt an opening for a great writer's genius in this 
particular field. It is, however, a subject which it is obviously 
easy to treat in an offensive manner. We do not assert or wish 
to insinuate that Mr. Holmes does so. Still, though there is 
much in Elsie Vennex that is forcible and full of genuine feeling, 
it is impossible to say that his sins against good taste are either 
bas few or very venial. 

Isie Venner, the heroine, or rather the central figure in the 
book round which the heroes and heroines revolve, is the daugh- 
ter of a mother who dies in childbirth from the effect of the bite 
of a rattlesnake. The fatal poison which infected the parent 
runs in the veins of the child, and has given her a serpentine 
nature, in virtue of which she is a mystery to all about her. Her 
manner is as mysterious as her character. She alternately repels 
and fascinates those who love her. Sometimes in fits of abstrac- 
tion she retreats for hours to the haunt of the rattlesnakes on the 
neighbouring mountain. When she is angry, her eyes glitter in 
a cold and deadly way, and her resentment is fatal and in- 
vincible. She is never a woman, for she dies young. But before 
she dies the strange child has fallen in love with Bernard 
Langdon, the youthful schoolmaster whose career forms the sub- 
ject of the book. Her cousin, on the other hand, a wild young 

ravo from Brazil, is madly in love with her, and having dis- 
covered her secret liking for Bernard Langdon, endeavours to 
lasso and to stab him, and, failing in his attempt, disappears 
again into the wide world of travel and adventure from whence 
he came. Helen Darley, the delicate schoolmistress—Dudley 
Venner, the silent and disappointed man whose life has been 
blighted by his wife’s death—and other minor characters, com- 

te circle, There is plenty of material here for a good 


novel, and Mr. Holmes evidently is a man who knows what good 
material is. 

But the execution of the book is certainly disappointing. In 
the first place, the author has got hold of a conception in E/sie 
Venner which could only be thoroughly carried out by means of 
consummate skill and art. The idea of the serpentine child is 
not altogether new. Keats's Lamia and Coleridge's Christabel, 
to say nothing of minor works, have made it familiar to us 
already. A conception of the kind demands to be handled much 
more delicately and ingeniously than Mr. Holmes is aware. He 
is not wise in giving it to us in all its hard exaggerated outline. 
He seems to imagine that he may excuse himself for this by 
hinting that such a fusion as he relates of rational with irrational 
life is not impossible. This does not appear to us to be an 
adequate apology, if, as we half suspect, he means to offer it to 
his readers. Whether or not the existence of a Lamia be a physio- 
logical fact, as Mr. Holmes, relying on Aristotle and Avicenna, 
asserts, it is certainly not so authenticated as to justify its 
being treated in the matter-of-fact way in which he deals with it. 
It is not inconceivable that physical influences of which we know 
nothing may affect character in a strange and subtle mazner. 
All we can say is, that we know so little of them as yet 
that an atmosphere of mythology, or antiquity, or romance, 
or imagination must be shed round them before they can 
be made available for purposes of art. We may perhaps be 
allowed to illustrate our meaning by reference to a really con- 
siderable book, also by an American hand, in which a similar 
idea is executed as a great artist alone could execute it. The Faun 
in Transformation is a beautiful creation, so toned down by the 
arrangement of lights and shadows in the book, by the classicak 
atmosphere of paganism which breathes through it, and by the 
congenial spirit of the entire plot, that nobody cares to question its 
physiological truth. But Elsie Venner, Mr. Holmes’s Geraldine, 
is aserpentine young lady in a New England village, who is 
| mixed up with very matter-of-fact people, and falls in love with 
| a matter-of-fact young gentleman. This is combining two 
| things which ai to be kept asunder—imitative and imagi- 
native painting. Suppose that Aristotle and Avicenna had 
related stories which, taken with a passage in Andreas Baccius 
and another in the Memorabilia of Mizaldus, had led Mr. 
Holmes to believe that Centaurs were far from being the impos- 
sible creatures that they usually are believed to be; would he 
think it justifiable to give us a half-blood Centaur ina New Eng- 
land village, making love to New England school-girls? There 
may, for anything we know, be fiery dragons in the world, as 
there certainly seem to be gorillas, but it would be a venturous 
thing to depict the kinsmen of either a dragon or a gorilla at 
an evening party, or to introduce them into a novel of every- 
day and domestic life. 

The truth is, that Mr. Holmes has not a very delicate hand, 
and not avery artistic touch. He is clever, forcible, epigram- 
matic—he is neither finished, nor genial, nor comprehensive. 
There is something pretentious about the way in which he enun- 
ciates his views that is very often not warranted by any latent 
philosophy contained in them ; and very often a love of exagge- 
ration leads him to clothe a truth in a form under which it im- 
mediately becomes untrue. A want of gravity and smoothness 
will convert an otherwise inoffensive remark into a jerky and 
ostentatious paradox. The consequence of faults like these is, 
that Elsie Venner leaves upon the mind the impression of a 
rough, unfinished, sentimental book. In spite of all, it is im- 
possible to read it without coming to the conclusion that the 
author is a man of real kindliness, as well as of ability. We 
believe still more than this. We believe that Mr. Holmes has 
in him much of the stuff which goes to making a really good 
writer. It is in all friendliness that we trust he may yet write 
something far better than anything he has hitherto produced. 
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